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Return Of Kirsten Flagstad 


Marks San Francisco Season 


By MarJory M. FisHER 


San Francisco 
HE return of Kirsten Flagstad 
to the stage of the San Francisco 
Opera was by far the outstanding 
event of the first part of the com- 
pany’s 27th season, which began on 
Sept. 20. The many incidents and 
arguments that preceded her coming 
have now been forgotten, but the ex- 
citing memory of her performance re- 
mains as a close approximation of the 
ideal. 

Miss Flagstad sang more gloriously 
than ever. She produced her rich, 
golden voice effortlessly, and gave an 
incomparable interpretation of the 
role. Set Svanholm, singing with 
super sonority, made a fine, young 
Tristan. Blanche Thebom was an 
2 lly moving Brangaene ; not only 
did she sing the part beautifully, with 
a voice that blended smoothly with 
Miss Flagstad’s, but she gave an in- 
teresting and convincing characteriza- 
tion of the role. 

The performance was further dis- 
tinguished by the impressive debut of 
Mihaly Szekely, as King Marke. Mr. 
Szekely’s bass voice was of tremen- 
dous power, and capable of being at 
once melodious and dramatic. Herbert 
Janssen, as Kurwenal, was especially 
effective in the final scene. George 
Cehanovsky was an excellent Melot; 
the cast was completed by Leslie 
Chabay and Patrick McVey. William 
Steinberg’s conducting provided an- 
other distinguished contribution to the 
success of the performance. He was 
unfailing in his response to the dra- 
matic proceedings on the stage, and 
was responsible for the finest integra- 
tions of singers and orchestra within 
memory here. 

The revival of Puccini’s Tosca, 
which opened the season on Sept. 20, 
took place before this correspondent’s 
return from a European holiday. The 
first performance was the occasion for 
the debut in the United States of 
Elisabetta Barbato, who sang the title 
role. Jussi Bjoerling was the Cavara- 
dossi, and Lawrence Tibbett was the 
Scarpia. My first opportunity to hear 
Miss Barbato, an Italian singer who 
has appeared extensively in South 
American opera seasons, came at the 
repeat performance of Tosca, given 
on Sept. 28 in the popular series. The 
qualities and potentialities made evi- 
dent on that occasion were excellent. 
The voice was opulent, and she used 
it with intelligence. She also made 








Rosenkavalier To Open 
Metropolitan Opera Season 


HE 65th season of the Metropoli- 

tan Opera Company will open on 
Nov. 21 with Richard Strauss’ Der 
Rosenkavalier Although the  offi- 
cial release did not give the cast, it 
is understood that Eleanor Steber will 
sing her first Marschallin. Another 
telease named Elisabetta Barbato, 
Erna Berger, and Lois Hunt, so- 
Pranos; Eugene Conley and Peter 
Klein, tenors; Ferdinand Frantz, Enzo 
Mas herini, and Paul Schoeffler, bari- 
tone;; Denis Harbour, bass; and 
Jone] Perlea, conductor, as new addi- 
tion. to the company’s roster. 
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known a talent for acting that, with 
more experience and stage training 
should develop into a valuable asset. 

Ferruccio Tagliavini replaced Mr. 
Bjoerling in the popular series per- 
formance, and sang Mario’s music 
with fine resonance and style. Law- 
rence Tibbett was in notably good 
voice, and presented one of the finest 
Scarpias he has done here. His ap- 
proach to the role was that of the 
intelligent artist Mr. Tibbett has al- 
ways been in each of his assignments. 
He had changed his approach to the 
part—in makeup, demeanor, and gen- 
eral characterization—and the result 
was strikingly effective. 

Salvatore Baccaloni’s Sacristan is 
a modern classic, and his singing and 
acting added much to the perform- 
ance. Désiré Ligeti was an unusually 
meaningful Angelotti, and Alessio de 
Paolis, Mr. Cehanovsky, and Donna 
Walker did excellently in other roles. 

Winifred Heidt and Ramon Vinay 
headed the cast of Bizet’s Carmen 
given on Sept. 24. The singers in this 
performance also included Uta Graf, 
making her debut as Micaela; Fran- 
cesco Valentino, as Escamillo; Mr. 
Ligeti, Lois Hartzell, Claramae 
Turner, Mr. Cehanovsky, and Mr. De 
Paolis. Paul Breisach conducted. 

Puccini’s La Bohéme was presented 
on Sept. 25, with Licia Albanese, Mr. 
3joerling, Enzo Mascherini, Mr. 
Cehanovsky, Nicola Moscona, Mr. 
Baccaloni, Miss Hartzell, Max Lo- 
renzini, and Colin Harvey. Karl Kritz 
conducted. 

The outstanding singing of the per- 
formance of Mozart’s Don Giovanni, 
given on Sept. 27, was done by Jan 
Peerce, the Don Ottavio. Italo Tajo, 
singing his first performance here in 
the title role, unfortunately lacked 
something of the elegance, grace, and 
aristocratic bearing that audiences 
have come to expect from singers in 
the part. Mr. Tajo’s gestures and 
stage movement in general seemed 
better suited to a comic part, and his 
most convincing moments came when 
he was impersonating Leporello. 

Rose Bampton was striking as 
Donna Anna; her lower voice was 
quite lovely, and she sang quite well 
except when the tessitura lay too high 
for her. Jarmila Novotna was an 
admirable Donna Elvira; she gave a 
consistently fine vocal performance 
and was every inch a lady—and a 
beautiful one. Miss Albanese was a 
charming Zerlina, and Mr. Baccaloni 
was an _ excellent Leporello. Mr. 
Cehanovsky sang his first Masetto 
here, and Mr. Ligeti was the Com- 
mandant. Paul Breisach conducted. 
but without much spirit or inspiration 

The Opera Association concert 
season, beginning during the regular 
opera season, will present a special 
igreg es of La Bohéme, on Oct 

; the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 
on Nov. 21; Yehudi Menuhin, vio- 
linist, on Nov. 30; Elena Nikolaidi, 
contralto, on Jan. 16; Jussi Bjoerling 
tenor, on Feb. 13; Risé Stevens, 


mezzo-soprano, Feb. 21; Maryla 
Jonas, pianist, March 14; Jascha 
Heifetz, violinist, April 11; Kirsten 


Flagstad, soprano, on April 19; 
Dorothy’ Kirsten, soprano, and 
Charles Kullman, tenor, on April 21; 
William Kapell, pianist, May 2; and 
Alec Templeton, in a special program, 
on Nov. 14. 
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Kirsten Flagstad as Isolde and Set Svanholm as Tristan in the San Francisco 
performance that marked the return of the soprano to the West Coast company 


Strauss’ Ariadne Auf Naxos 


Opens New York City Opera 


HE New York City Opera Com- formance captured the lyric beauties 
‘Tan opened its eight-week season of the score—perhaps the best of all 
at the City Center on Sept. 29 Strauss’ operas, when all is said and 
with Richard Strauss’ Ariadne auf done—and presented the neatly con 
Naxos. The production, familiar from __trived story with crispness and point 
earlier representations at the City Leopold Sachse has been able, witl 
Center, was one of which the com- more time, to improve the commedta 
pany is justly proud. The first New dell’ arte passages of Zerbinetia and 
York performance of Ariadne auf her fellow-comedians; they now have 
Naxos was given by Laszlo Halasz’s considerable style and—thanks partly 
forces, under his direction, on Oct. 10, to the English text—an appositeness 
1946; the little-known work im- of meaning they did not entirely 
mediately won its place in the reper- achieve before. The humor and slap 
tory, and the most recent presenta- stick of the prologue were also han 
tion of it was the City Opera’s thir- dled with Bs me th assurance, €s 
teenth. pecially by Gean Greenwell, as a 
On this occasion, Maria Reining, of somewhat Gilbertian Major-domo, and 
the Vienna State Opera, made her James Pease, as the Music Master 
New York debut in the role of The principal news of the evening, 
Ariadne; and Barbara Patton, who however, was the distinctive accom- 
has sung leading dramatic soprano plishment of Miss Reining in_ the 
parts with Alfredo Salmaggi’s com- dramatic music of Ariadne When 
pany in Brooklyn, made her first City she visited the United States before, 
Center appearance, as the Composer to spend the 1938 fall season with 
Rudolph Petrak, as Bacchus, and John the Chicago City Opera Company, 
Tyers, as Harlequin, sang their roles she was a lyric-soprano ingénue, and 
for the first time. The harlequinade undertook such parts as Eva, in Die 
passages in the second half were pro- Meistersinger, and Cio-Cio-San, in 
vided with an English translation by Madama Butterfly. In the course of 
Lewis Sydenham, who adapted the a decade, her voice has become larger 
English version of the prologue for more solid, and more concentrated .n 
the earlier performances. This left the upper register; and she has 
only the opera seria passages in the learned to use it with greater variety 
original German. While the device and urgency. After a few tentative 
was unsatisfactory, in that the many measures of the sort to which any 
sudden linguistic shifts disturbed the artist is entitled at an important de- 
audience, nobody who heard Miss _ but, Miss Reining quickly made mani- 
Reining’s brief English phrases in the fest musical and vocal gifts of a high 
prologue could doubt that the expedi- order. Ariadne’s great monologue 
ent was wise, at least until her com- grew in intensity until the final per- 
mand of English pronunciation im- oration became a real jubilation; and 
3acchus demon- 
(Continued on page 38) 


proves. the closing duet with 
Under Mr. Halasz’s baton, the per- 
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Strauss: 


By Hersert F. PEYSER 


EW composers can become octo- 
genarians with impunity. Dead at 
85, Richard ‘Strauss’ creative life 
ended thirty years ago. Almost until 
his last illness he kept on composing 
odds and ends, by what seemed a kind 
of reflex action. But the drama of 
his career suffered the anti-climax of 
a delay ed curt 1in. Somehow, one can- 
not imagine Strauss saying, like Wag- 
ner after he had produced Parsifal : 
“I have accomplished my mission ; 
from now on I shall not write a note.’ 
Strauss was not afflicted with illu- 
sions about the deathlessness of his 
music. When the Berlin critic, Leo- 
pold Schmidt, issued a collection of 
reviews under the title Aus dem 
Musikleben der Gegenwart, he asked 
the composer to contribute a preface. 
Strauss consented, although he found 
the idea “as funny as if he had in- 
vited Leopold Schmidt to write an 
overture to Elektra.” In the final 
paragraph of this preface he took the 
opportunity to make a few remarks 
about his own compositions. If these 
are good, he said, or mark a new 
paar in musical progress, “they will 
be honorably mentioned in histories of 
music—which nobody will read! But 
if they are of no value the most en- 
thusiastic eulogists will not be able 
to keep them alive. The paper mills 
may grind them into pulp, as they 
have done many other publications 
(and will do so whether or not | 
agree to it), and I—I shall shed no 
tears over them. My son will in 
filial affection take out my personal 
copies once in a while and play them 
over in a version for piano. Then 
that too will stop, and the world will 
go on revolving on its axis.” 


ig is unlikely that history will highly 
value or even long remember the 
achievements of his last thirty years. 
These are more or less pretentious 
rewrites with here and there interest- 
ing, even brilliant, concepts of fancy 
and workmanship. But irrespective of 
scale or direction they are funda- 
mentally sterile. The influential and 
still significant Strauss is bounded by 
the tone poems and the operas Salome. 
Elektra, Der MRosenkavalier, and 
Ariadne auf Naxos. Leave these aside 
(together with a number of early 
songs in the fine tradition of the lied) 
and there remains a mass of music 
ambitiously wrought, basically repeti- 
tious in device, with the lack of bal- 
ance, style, and taste more grossly 
evident than in the works of his 
earlier years. Manifestly, Strauss 
neglected after a time to bear in mind 
that principle of artistic growth which 
Wagner formulated for the guidance 
of his contemporaries: “Children, 
create something new, then again 
something new, lest the devil of un- 
productivity get you!” This, precisely, 
is what Sirauss did not or could not 
do; and it is precisely what the su- 
preme masters, like Bach, Haydn, Mo- 
zart, Beethoven, Schubert, Chopin, 
and Wagner himself instinctively 
understood and succeeded in doing. 
Had it been otherwise, the passing of 
the composer of Salome and Rosen- 
kavalier would have exercised a 
vastly greater displacement than it 
has, or that it would probably have 
produced had he gone from us at 55 
rather than at 85. 

All the same, Strauss stands in 
perspective an imposing and vital 
figure in the musical art of an epoch. 
His works reflect the strength and 
weakness of the age in which he 
achieved maturity. It was not an age 
of idealism, faith or true artistic con- 
science. After he had passed the stage 
of conservatory achievement and the 
usual derivative influences and pres- 


ca 


sures the composer struck his gait 
with the tone poems Don Juan and 
Death and Transfiguration. To this 
day these works are alive, though no 
longer in any sense path-breaking, 
They have acquired something of an 
aura of classicism. Of the two, Don 
Juan seems the fresher, more spon- 
taneous. Death and Transfiguration 
has a definite quality of theatrical 
artifice, and seams show as they do 
not in its predecessor. At any rate, 
the series of tone poems which the 
two works initiated (the earlier Mac- 
beth today seems to be a dead issue, 
like the opera Guntram) exercised 
something like a seminal influence on 
the music of the early twentieth cen- 
tury. The melodic ingredients of 
which they were compounded varied 
greatly in value, and exemplified a 
characteristic that marked Strauss’ 
entire output—his lack of the instinct 
for selection, his contentment with 
virtually the first idea that presented 
itself. It is this essentially uncritical 
attitude that explains why his scores 
are so frequently made up, as has been 
remarked, of “mud, debris, jewels, 
and pebbles.” Throughout the tone 
poems, however, the whole is greater 
than the part. Till Eulenspiegel stands 
up better than most of the others, 
apart from Don Juan, under detailed 
scrutiny. The rest—Ein Heldenleben, 





Peter Zimmerman 


AN 


Don Quixote, Also Sprach Zarathus- 
tra, the Symphonia Domestica—vary 
greatly, sometimes from page to page. 
What gives the series the vital, dy- 
namic quality it possesses, is the 
sweep, the sincerity, and the singular 
imaginativness that fills the music, ir- 
respective of its thematic components. 
An exceptional power of organization 
gives unity to these pictorial frescoes. 
Granted that portions of Till Eulen- 
spiegel, Ein Heldenleben, and Don 
Quixote seem here and there to call 
for illustrative stage portrayal; 
granted even that many passages are 
woefully vulgar and _ distressingly 
bourgeois-sentimental, their sheer 
sweep made them irresistable at the 
turn of the century. And today, when 
so much of the music has paled and 
aged, it is still possible to appreciate 
the energy it must have diffused. 


HE tone poems of Strauss grew 
out of the symphonic poems of 
Liszt. The operas grew almost step 
by step out of the tone poems. I do 
not allude here to works like Gun- 
tram of Feuersnot, which stand with 
regard to Salome in somewhat the 
same relationship as the F minor 
Symphony or Aus Italien do to Ein 
Heldenleben or Don Quixote. The two 
tragic operas, in which the stage ac- 
tion really replaces the printed pro- 


Delayed Curtain On An Era 


grams hearers were given to read as 
they listened to Till Eulenspiegel o, 
the Symphonia Domestica, are, like 
Wagner’s dramas, “deeds of music 
made visible.” However, Strauss in. 
dulged in an amount and a quality of 
realistic tone painting that Wagner 
never allowed himsef. These literal 
details account, perhaps, for the ab. 
sence in Strauss of the astounding 
structural quality that in Wagner as. 
sumes an almost mystical character, 
Elektra has never achieved ip 
America the same degree of favor ag 
Salome. This is due primarily to the 
sensuousness, the color, and the erotic 
chatacter of the drama by Oscar 
Wilde, and to the spectacular bril- 
liance and richness of its musical in- 
vestiture. Elektra, dour and night- 
marish, lacks the diversity its 
predecessor. Both dramas possess, 
however, an immense impact. The 
chances are that both may outlive the 
tone poems. But from the stan !point 
of popularity, practical usefulness, and 
value as outright entertainmen: Der 
Rosenkavalier may outlast bot It 
has the sovereign theatrical values of 
unproblematic _ intelligibility, nor- 
able sentimentalism, and broad f:rcical 
situations. It must be confesse | that 
the adoration Der Rosenkavalicr en- 
joys in some quarters sometimes seems 
extreme and indiscriminate. There 
are indisputably admirable passages 
in the three-acts of this comed\—the 
melancholy ruminations of the Mar- 
schallin (who is one of Strauss’ finest 
achievements of characterization); 
the presentation of the silver rose; 
the trio; and the closing duet, with its 
reminisences of Mozart’s Modchte 
jeder braver Mann, in The Magic 
Flute, and Schubert’s Heidenrdslein, 
On the other hand there is muc! dross 
in the work—an excess of dead wood 
and padding, and a good deal of dif- 
fuseness and hobbledehoy vulgarity. 
always find it hard to see what so 
many listeners find in the various 
waltzes, most of which are little more 
than snippets or trivial sequences. 
Der Rosenkavalier, in short, exem- 
plifies perhaps more fully than any 
other popular work of Strauss the 
quality of Gemiitlichkeit that marks 
so many of his achievements, together 
with his want of fastidiousness, and 
his uncritical lapses into commonplace 


ig will be interesting to watch in the 
memorial observances for Strauss 
which are sure to eventuate these 
months to come for a large number of 
his works, which, for this reason 
or that, have been allowed to pass 
out of view. Some of these might 
well become subjects for at least 
temporary revival, if only to as 
sure music lovers that they have 
really gone into merited eclipse. For 
myself, I should enjoy listening 
at least once more to the early 
tone poem, Macbeth, which I have 
not heard since the era of Jose 
Stransky at the Philharmonic. It is 
by no means beyond possibility that 
someone will give us another oppor- 
tunity (rare enough, in any case) to 
hear the incidental numbers Strauss 
wrote for the Stuttgart production of 
Moliére’s Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, 
of which Ariadne auf Naxos and a 
ballet suite are the chief surviving 
ornaments. The stage music boasts 
some brilliant and fascinating pages, 
even if, when all’s said, they are 
Straussian clichés. 

I should be mildly interested in re- 
newing my very superficial acquaint- 
ances, of years long past, with Aus 
Italien and with the symphony, and 
it is by no means beyond the bounds 
of possibility that some pianist a 
rattle the bones of the Burleske, 0 
which many of us have had a celal 
taste. At all events I should greet 
it with more pleasure than I could 


(Continued on page 31) 
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Strauss’ father, Franz, famous as a The composer as an infant, with his In 1888, when his symphonic poem, Don As a youthful conductor—he began as 
horn player in Munich's court opera mother, daughter of a wealthy brewer Juan, had its first hearing in Berlin assistant to Hans von Biilow in 1883 
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At the premiere of Der Rosenkavalier in 1911 in Dresden. Seated: Count The composer (seated), after the premiere of Arabella in 1933 in Dresden. From 
och in the Lehart, director of the opera; Richard Strauss; Ernst von Schuch, music the left, Karl Alwin, Viennese conductor; Fritz Busch, who led the performance 
7 7. wae director. Max Reinhardt stands third from left. Hugo von Hofmannsthal, Geraldine De Courcy, of Musical America; Louis Lochner, of the Associated Press 
<P ‘fa librettist, fourth from left, and Alfred Roller, scene designer, fifth from left Herbert F. Peyser, New York Times; two unknowns, and Christopher Hayes, tenor 
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31) Straus: at home with his wife, the former Pauline de At the age of seventy, the composer gives a piano One of the last photographs of the composer, with 
Ahna, and his son, Franz, who became a doctor lesson to his young grandson and namesake, Richard Sir Thomas Beecham, on a visit to England in 1947 
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Salzburg Festival Regains 


Flavor Of Cosmopolitanism 


By Vircinia PLEASANTS 
Salzburg 
HE 1949 Salzburg Festival pre- 
sented the first truly international 
picture that has been offered here 
since before 1938. Thousands of visi- 
tors from other countries attended; 
and cars of every nationality, toge- 
ther with bicycles, trucks, army ve- 
hicles, and an occasional horse and 
wagon crawled through the narrow, 
winding streets of this lovely city. 
Hardly less international was the list 
of artists, although in this case most 
of the visitors came from Germany. 
Notable exceptions were Bruno Wal- 
ter, George Szell, Kirsten Flagstad, 
Jarmila Novotna, and Kathleen Fer- 
rier. 

The concerts and opera perform- 
ances were of an exceptionally high 
order. Much interest was shown in 
two novelties—Antigonae, by Carl 
Orff, a contemporary German com- 
poser; and Titus, Mozart’s last opera, 
in a new adaptation. Without any 
doubt, Antigonae aroused more con- 
troversy. It was called an opera by 
many—on the very good grounds that, 
given such standard operatic ingre- 
dients as a libretto, singers, a stage, 
and an orchestra, what results is us- 
ually an opera. Orff never called it 
that himself, and on the official pro- 
gram the following lines appeared: 
Carl Orff, Antigonae, Sophocles’ 
tragedy by Friedrich Hoelderlein— 
each name on a separate line. Hoelder- 
lein made the German translation 
from the Greek tragedy in 1803, the 
year after he became deranged. The 


characters are Antigonae (Res 
Fischer), Ismene ( Maria Ilosvay), 
Leader of the Chorus (Benno 


Kusche), Kreon (Hermann Uhde), a 
Watchman (Helmut Krebs), Haemon 
(Lorenz Fehenberger), Eurydike 
(Hilde Zadek), Tiresias (Ernst 
Haeflinger), and a Messenger (Josef 
Greindl). The chorus of the Vienna 
State Opera sang the lines assigned to 
the Chorus of Theban Elders. Four 
pianos (the printed score calls for 
six), four harps, tympani, a percus- 
sion battery, flutes, oboes, and muted 
trumpets made up the orchestra. 

There was littlke movement for the 
principals, and less for the chorus. All 
had white, mask-like faces. There was 
no singing in the conventional sense; 
everything was declaimed, sometimes 
without accompaniment, sometimes 
with rhythmic underscoring to sup- 
port and intensify the dramatic situa- 
tions. At other times, there were only 
incisive chords or sounds used as 
punctuation throughout a_ passage. 
Orff stated that his purpose was to 
allow all the emphasis to fall on the 
words of the play. 


UT if words are to be the only 
consideration why not give An- 
tigonae as a play without music? On 
first hearing, it was difficult even for 
German-speaking members of the au- 
dience to understand what is being 


said. It was considerably more diffi- 
cult to understand what the text 
meant, Hoelderlein’s elucidation of 


Sophocles being what it is. 
whole, 
already 


On the 
the score served to obscure an 
extremely recondite piece of 
writing Special credit must be given 
to Res Fischer and Hermann Uhde 
for their accomplishment in learning 
and executing extremely difficult 
parts; the chorus must also be men- 
tioned in this connection, and Ferenc 
Fricsay conducted with a masterly 
hand. The work was given without 
intermission ; two hours is a long time 


to sit still. with no respite from the 
pounding, clanging, clashing, and in- 
toning that accompany the fate of 
Antigonae. 


La Clemenza di Tito was commis- 
sioned for the coronation of Ludwig 


II as king of Bohemia, and was com- 
posed while Mozart was still at work 
in The Magic Flute. An opera seria 
of a type already dated in 1791, it has 
failed so far to make a place for it- 
self in the modern repertoire. The 
new version, given for the first time 
this year, is the work of Bernard 
Paumgartner and Hans Curjel—the 
latter supplying new and _ rewritten 
recitatives, and the former new music, 
drawn from other Mozart works. The 
role of Titus is for tenor, but the 
other four roles were written for 
sopranos, two of whom play male 
parts. In this version, one of these 
castrato roles was sung by a soprano 
and the other by a tenor. The pro- 
duction is in three acts, with nine 
scenes (the original was in two acts) ; 
and even with interpolated connective 
music, the effect was disjointed and 
episodic. The music was presented in 
the best Mozart tradition of the 
Vienna State Opera, with Josef Krips 
conducting masterfully. Julius Pat- 
zak was the Titus, and brought all his 
fine artistry to his newest role. 
Martha Rohs and Hilde Zadek made 
the most of their taxing dramatic 


parts, and Wilma Lipp sang with 
great technical security in her first 
lyric part. Richard Holm and Otto 


Edelmann completed the cast. 


HE production of Fidelio was 
again in the hands of Wilhelm 
Furtwangler, and even with a fine 


cast of singers, the conductor’s con- 
tribution was the most notable orna- 
ment of the evening. The listener 
can always be sure of superior 
Beethoven when Mr. Furtwangler and 
the Vienna Philharmonic come to- 
gether, but this year’s Fidelio sur- 
passed even those of previous years. 
Kirsten Flagstad was the Leonore, 
and sang with great authority and con- 
siderable vocal brilliance. Julius Pat- 


zak, Paul Schoeffler, Irmgard See- 
fried, and Hans Braun were all ex- 
cellent. As Rocco, Josef Greindl, a 


visitor from Berlin, proved a fine ad- 
dition. 

Mr. Furtwangler was again in 
charge of the opening performance of 
The Magic Flute, given in an open-air 
performance at the Felsenreitschule. 
Most of the cast were from Vienna, 
but two visitors took major roles— 
Karl Schmitt-Walter, who gave a 
well-routined performance as Papa- 
geno; and Josef Greindl, who sang 
Sarastro’s music with great dignity 
and beauty, if without real bass son- 
orousness in his lower voice. An- 
other newcomer to the cast was Edith 
Oravez, who made a pretty Papagena. 


Gluck’s Orpheus, so successfully 
given last year under Herbert von 
Karajan, was repeated, but with two 


major changes. Josef Krips was the 
new conductor, and Jarmila Novotna 
was the new Eurydice, replacing the 
late Maria Cebotari. Elizabeth Hoen- 
gen dominated the stage in the title 
role, and Miss Novotna was beautiful 
and sensitive in her portrayal. Hilde 
Gueden, as always pretty and compe- 
tent, was new as Eros. Mr. Krips’ 
presentation of Gluck’s lovely music 
was wonderfully sympathetic. 

Most of the cast in the production 
of Der Rosenkavalier were Viennese, 
or Germans long associated with the 
Staatsoper, and it was generally 
agreed that the performances were ex- 
ceptionally good. There were some 
complaints levelled against the fast 
tempos adopted by George Szell, but 
there could have been no doubt of his 
authority and knowledge of the score. 
Maria Reining, in fine voice, was an 
excellent Marschallin. Jarmila No- 
votna was a charming Octavian, but 
tended to force her voice in the 
heavier passages. As Baron Ochs, 
Jaro Prohaska, a visitor from Berlin, 





Ernst Haefliger, the Tiresias, and Hermann Uhde, the Kreon (on the steps), j 
the production of Carl Orff's new opera, Antigonae, recently given in 


made an excellent impression; and 
Hilde Gueden sang well and acted 
graciously as Sophie. 
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Vienna Philharmonic, 
ous conductors—Wilhelm 
ler, Herbert von Karajan, 
ter, George Szell, Josef 
Hans Knappertsbusch. 
grams conducted by Mr. Walter were 
the high poing. For his first appear- 
ances at Salzburg in twelve years, he 
chose works exactly right for himself, 
the orchestra, and the audience. On 


both evenings there was Mahler’s Das 
Lied von der Erde, superbly. per- 
formed, with Julius Patzak unsur- 


passable in his interpretation of the 
tenor part. Kathleen Ferrier was the 
contralto soloist, and repeated the suc- 
cesses she has had elsewhere in this 
work. The other works were Mo- 
zart’s G minor Symphony and Schu- 
bert’s Unfinished Symphony. Von 
Karajan gave two big choral works— 
Verdi's Requiem and _ Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony. The soloists in the 


Requiem were Hilde Zade 
guerite Klose, Helge Roswat 
Boris Christoff. The solois 


Ninth Symphony were Irm; 
Hoengen, 
Christoff 


fried, Elizabeth 
Ludwig, and Mr. 
rate. Mr. Von Karajan 
with great precision and 
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Paris Company Furnishes 


Edinburgh Festival Dance 


Edinburgh 

OR the third Edinburgh Festival, 
the distinction of offering ballet 
performances was conferred on 
the Paris company, Les Ballets des 
Champs Elysées. Programs were so 
arranged that three of the five new 
ballets promised were given on two 
successive evenings. These three 
works, representing the main trends 
in choreography and styles of presen- 
tation today, were Mascarade, by Vic- 
tor Gsovsky; La Rencontre, by David 
Lichine; and La Nuit, by Janine 
Charrat. They were presented in pro- 
grams that also included such works 
already known in Great Britain, 
through performances in London, as 


Les Forains, La Fiancée du Diable, 
and Treize Danses. 

This year’s festival has brought 
forth some strong comments from 
the press concerning the familiar 
nature of many of the works, both 


musical and dramatic, that were per- 
formed. The basis for these criticisms 
has been the view that the 7 
function of a festival should be to 
demonstrate good new works. It was 
therefore doubly unfortunate that Les 
Ballets des Champs-Elysées’ adver- 
tised major work, Stravinsky's 
Orpheus, with choreography by David 
Lichine, was cancelled on very short 
notice, and without adequate ex- 
planation to the press. La Nuit, per- 
formed in its place, is on a twenty- 
year-old scenario by Kochno, with 
music by Henri Sauguet, choreogra- 





phy by Janine Charrat, and décor by 


Bérard. 
Victor Gsovsky is ballet 
this company, 


master of 


and his Mascarade in- 


dicated that he is more fruitfully em- 
ployed in that capacity than as chore- 


ographer. Mascarade, to an_ undis- 
tinguished Bizet score, and with 
grimly realistic costumes by Marcel 
Vertés, is a loose-knit series of varia- 
tions. The music serves as cliaracter- 
introduction of the performers, all of 
whom represent such operatic char- 
acters as Hamlet, Romeo and Juliet, 


and Mephistopheles. 
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By Epwarp LOCKSPEISER 
Edinburgh 


ISITING orchestras from 

France, Germany, Belgium, and 

Switzerland; the Glyndebourne 
Opera Company; and the Ballet des 
Champs-Elysées combined to offer, 
over a three-week period in late sum- 
mer, the Third International Festival 
of Music and Drama. A festive sea- 
gon this Edinburgh Festival was, truly 
international in character, though, as 
yisitors from abroad were quick to 
observe, it lacked any peculiarly Scot- 
tish contribution. No visitor could 
possibly assimilate all the abundant 
and varied fare, consisting of three 
sometimes four—concerts a day, and 
performances of opera, ballet, and 
dran Be 

We were grateful for the sumptu- 
ous banquet, in the romantic setting 
of the ancient Scottish capital. But 
we were perplexed, on the other hand, 
by so great an expenditure of effort 
upon musical events not dissimilar 
from those any pilgrim from London, 
Paris, or New York might normally 
encounter at home. The Edinburgh 
Festival raises the problem of what 
the :nodern festival should set out to 
accomplish. Should it offer a high 
standard of performance, new works, 
or a style ot production we are not 
likel) to encounter elsewhere? These 
were the conceptions underlying such 
festivals as those at Bayreuth and 
Salzburg, at Tanglewood, and at the 
various ISCM gathering-places. The 
music-lover came to these festivals in 
search not of diversion, but of au- 
thenticity. 

Since the war, enterprising people 
and municipalities have sought to 
establish new festivals that trade upon 
characteristic settings or historical 
and national associations. Strasbourg 
has become the home of an annual 
festival of Romantic music. -\ix-en- 
Provence, with its Mediterranean 
civilization, has set out to rival Salz- 
burg as a Mozart shrine. In Italy, 
Venice, through the efforts of Ma- 
dame de Polignac, has become the 
locale of an annual festival of con- 
temporary music. Florence has re- 
vived its Maggio Musicale; and Peru- 
gia and Siena have organized festivals 
of old music. Lucerne, Brussels, 
Vienna, Prague, and Amsterdam have 
all advertised important festivals, 
more cosmopolitan in appeal, yet re- 
taining certain characteristic contribu- 
tions of each city. In England, Bath 
has devised an Assembly, associated 
with the eighteenth century, and Alde- 
burgh has become a mecca for de- 
votees of Benjamin Britten. When 
Rudolf Bing organized the first Edin- 
burgh Festival two years ago, there 
were already 54 festivals in Europe 
during the spring and summer months. 


ane policy of Mr. Bing at Edin- 
burgh has been to present perform- 
ances of a high international standard 
by the best British and — orches- 
tras; such operas as the Glyndebourne 
company is able to produce on the 
small stage of the King’s Theatre; 
and recitals by eminent soloists. The 
programs, on the whole, have been 
deliberately unadventurous. 

Scottish artists and works are only 
rarely admitted into the scheme. This 
year a new symphony by Ian Whyte 
was introduced, but did not seem 
likely to make more than a purely 
local impression. A set of Varia- 
tions on the Tune of Lilliburlero, by 
Hans Gal, lecturer at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, was not more than a com- 
petent essay in the Straussian style. 
A new overture, The Beggar’s Beni- 

n, by Cedric Thorpe Davie, was dis- 
appointingly naive in both form and 
content. Mr. Davie’s incidental music 
tor The Three Estates, however, was 
entirely adequate for this brilliantly 
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The final scene in the Glyndebourne Opera Company's production of Verdi's Un 
Ballo in Maschera, given in the King's Theatre during the Edinburgh Festival 


produced Scottish satire of the six- 
teenth century. 

Eagerly awaited was the first per- 
formance of Ernest Bloch’s Sym- 
phonic Concerto for Piano and Or- 
chestra, given at the Usher Hall by 
the BBC Scottish Orchestra, under 
the direction of the composer, with 


John Blow’s Venus and A 


DENT 
London 


By Epwarp J. 


N “good King Charles’s golden 

days,” an actress named Moll 

Davis attracted the attention of the 
merry monarch by her singing of the 
old English song, My Lodging Is on 
the Cold Ground, now familiar to 
Americans as Fair Harvard. ‘That 
song raised her from the cold ground 
to the bed royal. She became the mis- 
tress of the King, and in 1673 gave 
birth to a daughter, on whom her 
royal father conferred the title of 
Lady Mary Tudor. 

\bout 1683, John Blow, organist of 
Westminster Abbey, composed Venus 
and Adonis, “a masque for the enter- 
tainment of the King,” which was 
privately performed at Whitehall. 
Moll Davis sang the part of Venus, 
and Lady Mary that of Cupid. Lady 
Mary must have been an accomplished 
musician at the age of ten, for Cupid 
has much to sing which modern 
singers find by no means easy. 

The tercentenary of Blow’s birth in 
1649 was celebrated this year by per- 
formances of Venus and Adonis, first 
at Ragley Hall, a stately mansion of 
the pe riod near Birmingham, sg later 
—on Sept. 8, 9, and 10—in the Great 
Hall of Hampton Court Palace. This 


hall is a noble example of Tudor 
architecture, hung with seventeenth- 
century Brussels tapestries. One of 
these served as a backdrop for the 
opera. 

Though Venus and Adonis is a 


complete opera, in a prologue and 
three acts, it takes hardly more than 
an hour in performance. It was _ob- 
viously the model for Henry Pur- 
cell’s Dido and Aeneas; though asa 
whole it is perhaps not quite so ac- 
complished in style, it has moments of 
even more poignant tragedy than Pur- 
cell’s more famous work. 

Venus and Adonis was given under 
the direction of Anthony Lewis, of 
Birmingham University. The stage 
director was Tom Harrison. It was 
preceded by a short pastoral divert- 
issement of songs and dances strung 
together from various works by Pur- 
cell. The role of Venus was sung by 


Corinne Lacomblé as_ soloist This 
was the first new major work by 
Bloch to be heard in Britain since the 
Violin Concerto, introduced during 
the war. Mr. Bloch has many cham 
pions in Britain, but even his most 
tervent admirers were hard pressed 


to discover in this concerto some 


Constance Shacklock, who recently 
sang Brangaene, in Tristan und Isolde, 
at Covent Garden Miss Shacklock 
adapted herself easily to the very dif 
ferent style of Blow, singing witl 
purity of line, and with great dramatic 
Locauiae in Blow’s more Monteverd- 
ian moments; and her tall, graceful 
figure made her an ideal goddess of 
love. She was well partnered, in both 
appearance and _ voice, by Donald 
Munro. Margaret Field-Hyde, un- 
rivalled in England as a singer of 
Purcell, took the part of Cupid with 
delightful vivacity and humor, as- 
sisted by two small boys from Birm 
ingham, as lesser Cupids, and a trio 
of quite diminutive Cupids, whose ag 
gregate age scarcely exceeded that of 
Lady Mary Tudor. 

The chorus of six, along with two 
dancers, rather overcrowded the small 
stage, and their dresses further en 
cumbered them, so that the dance 
movements were the least satisf: ictory 


‘ 


echo of the large and spacious style 


of Schelomo or the Jewish Poems 
The piano writing, closely integrated 
with the orchestral texture, is timid] 


conventional, and the thematic ma 
terial, often derivative, is seldom ar 
resting. Shostakovich or Rachmani 
noff would have been a good guess 11 
one had not known who composed 


the overlong finale. Some of the best 
music is in the hearty opening ot the 
first movement, but its effect is spoiled 
by repetition and diffuseness. More 
rewarding music by this significant 
composer will be heard in October 
when the London Philharmonic pl 
an _ all-Blocl concert, and the BB 
presents the Sacred Service and vari 
ous chamber works 

\ revelation to the younger genera 
tion was the reappearance, atter some 
vears, of Guilhermina Suggia cellist 
who was heard in a recital and in the 
Cello Concerto by the Glasgow 
composer, Eugen d’Albert \t 
hands of any but a surpassing artist 
this concerto would scarcel have 
been worth reviving. But Miss Su 
gia’s technical command and _ supert 
stvle transformed the old-fashioned 
score into music that seeme d alive and 
seductive The grace and beauty ¢ 
her tone, as well as her brilliance a1 
impetuosity, rank her as one of the 
uutstanding cellists of Europe 

\ wanderer returning to our shores 


was Eugene Gossens, who is now 


Continued on age 30 


onis Staged 


production \ large 
stage would have been an advantage 
and a larger orchestra; thet \ 
room for only two flutes, a string 


feature of thie 


quartet, and a_ harpsichord. The 
string players sounded as the 
would have been more at home 

quartet of Brahms, but the harps 


chord, a superb modern instrument 
made recently by Tora Goff, vitl 
much more resonance and beauty of 
tone than most modern harpsichords, 
was played with scholarly distinctior 
by Mrs Katharine Thomson I 


Birmingham 

This was not the first revival o 
Venus and — in modern times 
It was staged at Glastonbury in 1920, 
under Rutland Boughton, and was 
subsequently performed in Liverpool, 
Oxford, and London. The score, first 
published by G. E. P. Arkwright in 
1902, was edited afresh by Professor 
Lewis in 1939, and has been publisl ed 
by the Lyre Bird Press 
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Constance Shacklock and Donald Munro in the John Blow tercentenary presenta- 
tion of Venus and Adonis, staged in the Great Hall of Hampton Court Palace 
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Opera Nacional Ends Season In Mexico 


Mexico, D. F. 


OLLOWING close on the heels 

of the Opera Nacional season, the 

government-sponsored Opera de 
3ellas Artes is about to begin its sea- 
son at the Palace of Fine Arts. 
Montemezzi’s L’Amore dei Tre Re, 
Boito’s Mefistofele, Humperdinck’s 
Hansel and Gretel, and the first per- 
formance of Tata Vasco, by the gifted 
Mexican composer, Miguel Bernal 
Jimenez (founder and conductor of 
the Coros de Morelia), are scheduled. 

According to statistics just re- 
leased, the eighteen pairs of subscrip- 
tion performances and the five special 
productions of the Opera Nacional 
attracted a total of 45,000 patrons to 
the Palace of Fine Arts. In addition, 
an estimated radio audience of 400,000 
throughout the country heard the 
Tuesday evening broadcast perform- 
ances. These figures would seem to 
indicate that the Opera Nacional is 
already held in high esteem by the 
Mexican public. It is, therefore, most 
unfortunate that the past season’s 
repertoire was entirely devoid of 
operas by contemporary composers, as 
well as of the masterworks of Mozart 
and Wagner. 

n a _ post-season statement, the 
management of the opera expressed 
its appreciation for the fact that all 
performances were given to sold-out 
houses, and indicated that its reper- 
toire had been to a certain extent de- 
termined by a request from President 
Miguel Aleman, who had _ said, “I 
hope that you manage to make the 
audiences of your 1949 season feel 
merry.” In this respect, the season 
was an outstanding success, for the 
public certainly enjoyed itself. How- 
ever, the 23 capacity houses did not 
solve the financial problems of the 
Opera Nacional (which were made 
more pressing this year by the recent 
devaluation of the peso, and the com- 
pany’s obligation to pay the leading 
singers in dollars). Funds supplied by 
various patrons and funds drawn from 
a government subsidy did not resolve 
the situation, and the company was 
forced to call on its public for help. 


UCCINI’S La Bohéme was the 

fourth production of the season, 
conducted by Guido Picco and imag- 
inatively staged by Armando <Ag- 
nini. Gianni Poggi’s finely conceived 
and well sung Rodolfo was the out- 
standing single performance. Onelia 
Fineschi sang splendidly as Mimi, but 
her acting left something to be desired. 
Enzo Mascherini was the Marcello, 
Eugenia Rocabruna the Musetta, Gil- 
bert Cerda the Schaunard, Ignacio 
Rufino the Colline, and Francisco 
\lonso the Benoit. Giuseppe di Ste- 
fano, also enjoyed a tremendous suc- 
cess as Rodolfo, in a special extra 
perlormance. 

Gounod’s Faust, given in the fifth 
pair of performances, was the occa- 
sion of the debut on the American 
continent of Cesare Siepi, a 27-year- 
old bass from the Teatro alla Scala 
in Milan. Exception might be taken 
to his conception of the part of 
Mephistopheles, which tends to  re- 
semble a characterization of Till 
Eulenspiegel; but what Mr. Siepi ac- 
complished within this conception 
made history in Mexico. His dramatic 
talent may be envied by many actors 
of the legitimate stage, and his voice 
is reminiscent of the world’s greatest 
basses at their best. No wonder, then, 
this accomplished artist won rousing 
ovations from enthusiastic audiences. 
The rest of the cast also sang and 
acted on a high level. Mr. Poggi was 
vocally at his best, and provided an 
admirable stage portrait of Faust: 
Mr. Mascherini was an impressive 
Valentin; and Miss Rocabruna was 
an excellent Siebel. Mr. Cerda was 


the Wagner, and Concha de los San- 
tos was the Marthe. Renato Cellini 
was responsible for the animated or- 
chestral accompaniment. 

If it had not been for the much 
heralded debut of Giulietta Simionato, 
also from La Scala, one might have 
doubted the advisability of reviving so 
uninspired and old-fashioned an opera 
as Donizetti’s La Favorita. As it 
turned out, the genius of Miss Simio- 
nato fully justified the inclusion of the 
opera in the season’s repertoire, for 
her Leonora de Guzman was unfor- 
gettable. The parts of Alfonso XI 
(Mr. Mascherini), Fernando (Mr. Di 
Stefano), Don Gasparo (Francisco 
Tortolero), and Ines (Rosa Rodri- 
guez) were also splendidly performed. 
Mr. Siepi’s presentation of the part of 
Baldassare deserves special mention 
for its excellence. 


OSSINI’S Il Barbiere di Siviglia 

convinced enchanted audiences 
that many years may pass before they 
can listen to as excellent a Don Basilio 
as Mr. Siepi. He was forced to repeat 
La Calunnia on both evenings, and 
the image he created will long linger 
in the memory of those present. Only 
Gerhard Pechner, the Don Bartolo, 
could approximate the artistic success 
of Mr. Siepi. Although Miss Simio- 
nato sang extremely well, her Rossini 
was not dramatically on a par with 
her performance in La Favorita. Mr. 
Di Stefano was Count Almaviva; 
Mr. Mascherini was the Figaro; and 
Miss De los Santos was a worthy 


San Salvador 


El Salvador 

YAN SALVADOR recently enjoyed 
Ss its second season of opera pre- 

sented by a company organized 
for performances in Guatemala and 
San Salvador during July and August, 
under the direction of Daniel Duno 
and Miguel Sandoval. This year’s 
repertoire was more ambitious than 
that of 1948, consisting of six works 
—Carmen (which opened the season 
on Aug. 10), Tosca, Madama Butter- 
fly, La Traviata, Cavalleria Rusticana 
and Pagliacci—each presented twice. 
An additional performance of Pag- 
liacci was sponsored by the govern- 
ment. The Teatro Nacional required 
extra seats for several of the perform- 
ances, and the house was filled every 
evening. Three performances were 
also given in Santa Ana. 

Mr. Sandoval and Michael Kuttner 
shared conducting and managerial 
duties with Mr. Duno. The orchest ra 
was made up of members of the San 
Salvador Symphony; scenery and 
costumes came from Mexico; and the 
corps de ballet, with Leonid Kat- 
schurowsky and Maria Tchernova as 
soloists, came from Guatemala. The 
chorus was a local one, its members 
being largely untrained. The task of 
learning and memorizing the choral 
parts of all six operas is not an easy 
one, and credit for the fact that the 
fifty members did extremely well is 
due Alejandro Mufios Ciudad-Real, 
conductor of the San Salvador Sym- 
phony, who, assisted by Mrs. Lidia de 
Leiva, taught and _ prepared the 
chorus. He also conducted a fine per- 
formance of Cavalleria Rusticana. 
Hermann Geiger Torel was in charge 
of the stage direction. 

The roster of singers included Irma 
Gonzales, Claramae Turner, Anne 
Bollinger, Selma Kaye, Mona Paulee, 
David Poleri, Walter Fredericks, 
Ernest Lawrence, Henry Cordy, Mr. 
Duno, Ivan Petroff, Ralph Herbert, 
Ralph Telasko, and Désiré Ligeti. 
Minor roles were taken by Alba Diaz, 
Dolores Batres, Humberto Oliva, and 
Luis Rivera, all from Guatemala. 


Bertha. Mr Cellini’s conducting was, 
unfortunately, too massive for the 
transparent Rossini score, and a bet- 
ter co-ordination of the staging might 
have been achieved. Despite these 
flaws, a third performance was also 
highly successful. 

Miss Simionato’s accomplishments 
in the title role of Thomas’ Mignon 
rivaled those of Mr. Siepi as Mephis- 
topheles. Her Mignon was as near to 
perfection as human interpretive art 
can be. Mr. Di Stefano’s Wilhelm 
Meister was well done, as was Mr. 
Siepi’s Lothario. Luz Guaiardo, a 
young Mexican soprano, proved by 
her finely sung Philine that her fur- 
ther progress will bear watching. Mr. 
Picco’s conducting and Mr. Agnini’s 
staging deserve much of the credit for 
the success of the performances. A 
third performance was given in an- 
swer to public demand. 

For the final pair of performances, 
the management chose Massenet’s 
Werther. It was, above all, a triumph 
for Mr. Di Stefano. The praiseworthy 
cast included Miss Simionato, as Char- 
lotte; Miss Rocabruna, as Sofie; Mr. 
Rufino, as the Bailiff; Mr. Tortolero, 
as Schmidt, and Mr. Cerda, as Jo- 
hann. Mr. Cellini conducted. 


HE annual series of eight con- 

certs by the University Symphony 
have begun, drawing considerable 
Sunday morning crowds to the Pal- 
ace of Fine Arts. José Rocabruna, the 
orchestra’s associate conductor, con- 
ducted the opening concert, with Ben- 


jamin Cuervo as soloist in Dvorak'’s 
Violin Concerto. 

The young and gifted conductor of 
the Jersey City Philharmonic, John 
Randolph Jones, was the guest con- 
ductor for the second program, which 
included works by Wagner, Chausson, 
Ravel, Barber, Stranfield, and Stra- 
vinsky. Nancy Schaeffer was the harp 
soloist in Ravel’s Introduction and 
Allegro. Leslie Hodge, the Austral- 
ian-born conductor of the Guadalajara 
Symphony, was the guest conductor 
for the third concert. 

Recent recitals have included two 
by Yehudi Menahin, who also _pre- 
sented violin concertos by Bach, }ga- 
nini, and Beethoven with the Ym esta 
Filarmoénica, under Julian Carrillo; 
one by Maria Bonilla, a Mexican 
soprano who excelled in her interpre- 
tation of songs by Gluck, Grcetry, 
Purcell, Handel, Mazzoni, Schulert, 
Schumann, Brahms, and Respizhi; 
and three by Sigi Weissenberg, pianist, 
who will return soon for an eng:ge- 
ment with the Orquesta Filarmérica. 
Isaac Stern was heard with the or- 
chestra in violin concertos by Movart, 
Mendelssohn, and Brahms. 

3enjamin Swalin, director of the 
North Carolina Symphony, conducted 
the Orchestra of the Nacional m- 
servatory at the Palace of Fine rts 
on Aug. 14. The program inclu led 
two Mexican premieres—George \n- 
theil’s Golden Spike Scherzo, and Ole 
3ull’s Shepherd Girl’s Sunday — and 
works by Sibelius, Gluck, Enesco and 
Wagner. 


SoLOMON KAHAN 


Visited By Touring Opera 





i 


Claramae Turner as Carmen and David 
Poleri as Don Jose in a performance 
of Bizet's opera given during the 
recent tour of Central America 


Miss Gonzales endeared herself to 
San Salvador audiences through her 
lovely voice, finished singing, and sym- 
ae acting in Madama Butterfly 
and in La Traviata. She was also an 
outstanding Micaéla, in Carmen, in 
which Miss Turner sang spiritedly in 
the title role Miss Bollinger was ad- 
mirable in her interpretations of Fras- 
quita and Nedda, and Miss Kaye’s 
Santuzza, on a higher level than her 
Tosca, was noteworthy for its rich 
and vibrant vocal treatment. Miss 
Paulee was a sympathetic Suzuki, and 
sang Santuzza at the repeat perform- 
ance of Cavalleria Rusticana. 

Poleri’s fine work as Don José 
and Alfredo won great approval, and 
he proved himself a real trouper by 
stepping into the role of Turiddu 
(which he had never sung before) 
when Mr. Lawrence, afflicted with a 
vocal indisposition throughout the en- 


gagement, was forced to retire alter 
encountering difficulties in the opening 
Siciliana. Mr. Lawrence appeared only 
once more, in the repeat performance 
of the Mascagni work. 

Mr. Fredericks maintained a_ uni- 
form level of accomplishment in his 
singing in Tosca, Madama Butterfly, 
and Pagliacci, his ingratiating voice 
being particularly well suited to the 
part of Pinkerton. Mr. Duno was at 
his best as Scarpia, and also did a 
very fine Tonio. Mr. Herbert appeared 
as Tonio, and contributed authorita- 
tive interpretations of Alfio and Es- 
camillo; Mr. Petroff sang the role 
of Silvio beautifully, and was also 
heard as Germont and Sharpless; Mr. 
Telasko took over the roles of Alfio 
and Sharpless at the repetitions, and 
was heard in lesser roles. Mr. Ligeti 
appeared as Zuniga; Mr. Cordy 
demonstrated his capabilities in sev- 
eral assignments; and Mr. Rivera, a 
young Guatemalan baritone, provided 
noteworthy characterizations in many 
minor parts. 

Both Mr. Kuttner, who conducted 
Tosca and Pagliacci, and Mr. San- 
doval, who, besides conducting Car- 
men, La Traviata, and Madama But- 
terfly, substituted at the piano for the 
harp passages in Tosca and Cavalleria 
Rusticana, deserve much praise for 
their capable contributions. A concert 
of operatic excerpts and orchestral 
selections, with most of the singers 
and chorus participating, was given at 
the Cine Popular. 

Plans are already being made for a 
1950 opera season, spurred on by the 
artistic and financial success of this 
year’s series — made possible by a 
generous government subsidy and the 
active collaboration of Rodolfo Gold- 
schmidt, who was responsible for the 
company’s visit. 

Recitals were given here recently 
Yehudi Menuhin, Benno Moiseiwitsch, 
and Rudolph Firkusny. Each was at- 
tended by capacity audiences, and each 
artist demonstrated outstanding mu 
cianship and command of his instru- 
ment. Francisco DuENAs 1. 
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GIORGIO POLACCO... 


“A musician whose heart 


was always in the theatre” 


By Ceci, SMITH 


NE summer day in 1918, Giorgio 
O Polacco sat thoughtfully, look- 

ing at a letter that had come in 
the morning mail. George A. Ellis, 
the manager of the Boston Symphony, 
had written—at the suggestion of 
Philip Hale, the celebrated critic of 
the Boston Herald, and annotator of 
the Boston Symphony program books 
—to inquire whether Mr. Polacco was 
interested in having the orchestra’s 
trustees consider him as the conductor 
to succeed Karl Muck, whose wartime 
activities had landed him in the At- 
lanta penitentiary a few months 
earlier. 

Few conductors, hes or now, would 
treat lightly the possibility of an ap- 
poiniment to the Boston Symphony. 
Mr. Polacco did. 

Less than twenty-four hours earlier 
he had talked with Cleofonte Campa- 
nini, musical director of the Chicago 
Opera Association. Campanini’s doc- 
tor had warned him that his heart 
might give out unless he slowed down 
the pace of his activity. Would Mr. 
Polacco come to Chicago for a single 
season, Campanini asked, even though 
he would have to relinquish his posi- 
tion at the end of the year to Gino 
Marinuzzi, who had already been en- 
gaged as chief Italian conductor for 
1919-20? 

To a musician whose heart was in 
the theater, the choice was easy. Mr. 
Polacco sent his regrets to the Boston 
trustees (who finally selected Henri 
Rabaud) and signed a short-term con- 
tract with the Chicago company. He 
could not know at that time that he 
would return to Chicago later, after 
a lapse of two seasons, to become 
principal conductor of the company 
during the fabulous year of Mary 
Garden’s directorship, and then musi- 
cal director of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, which Samuel Insull 
built with the aspiration of giving the 
best, regardless of cost. Yet even if 
he had not been enabled to spend the 
crowning decade of his career at the 
head of the Chicago Opera, he would 
never have questioned his own deci- 
sion, “Orchestral conducting is easy, 
he maintains, “compared to the task 
of co-ordinating all the details of an 
opera performance. I was afraid that 
I would deteriorate artistically if | 
became a symphonic conductor. J 
needed the constant challenge of being 
required to overcome all the hazards 
that confront the man in the pit of an 
opera house.’ 

Because uncertain health forced him 
to retire eighteen years ago, few opera- 
goers of the younger generation know 
the devoted musical idealism and ex- 
ceptional competence of the maestro 
who followed Arturo Toscanini at the 
Metropolitan Opera House and Cleo- 
tonte Campanini at the Auditorium in 
Chicago. But for those whose memo- 
ries stretch back, Mr. Polacco’s per- 
formances still remain unobscured by 
the subsequent accomplishments of 
Serafin, Panizza, or Moranzoni. 


‘IORGIO POLACCO was born in 
Venice in 1874. He received some 

of his early education in St. Peters- 
burg, but his main training was pro- 
vided by the Liceo Benedetto Mar- 
cello in Milan, where his principal 
teacher was Niccold Coccon, and by 
the Conservatorio Giuseppe Verdi in 
the same city. His first chance to lead 
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an opera performance came as 
abruptly as Arturo Toscanini’s famous 
opportunity to conduct Aida. When 
he was eighteen, he went to London 
as a member - an age orchestra 
conducted by Luigi Arditi, performing 
such slight functions as playing the 
bells and the organ in Cavalleria 
Rusticana. One evening Arditi was 
taken ill before a performance of 
Gluck’s Orpheus, and young Polacco 
was permitted to substitute, since he 
had learned the score thoroughly in 
his conservatory days. (How many 
eighteen-vear-old American students 
today would be ready to conduct a 
Gluck opera on a few hours’ notice?) 

From this point on Mr. Polacco’s 
career rapidly became distinguished, 
but peripatetic. He conducted in 
Milan, Genoa, and Rome; he visited 
3russels, Lisbon, and Warsaw. In St. 
Petersburg he began to demonstrate 
the unusual breadth of his musician- 
ship, for his greatest successes were 
with the Wagner music dramas. 

At the Teatro Lirico Internazionale, 
in Milan, he conducted Charpentier’s 
Louise (billed as Luisa) for the first 
time outside Paris, in 1901. At the 
same theatre, he introduced two other 
French works hitherto unheard in 
Italy, Bruneau’s L’Attaque au Moulin 
and Saint-Saéns’ Samson et Dalila- 
and also conducted Leoncavallo’s Zaza. 

For four seasons he was engaged 
in Buenos Aires, where in 1898 he 
gave the first performance in the 
western hemisphere of Puccini’s new 
opera, La Bohéme. For seven years 
he directed an extensive repertory at 
Rio de Janeiro. In 1906, he began to 
move northward, first to Mexico, and 
then to San Francisco, where he was 
associated with Luisa Tetrazzini in 
her initial American appearances. In 
the meantime, thanks to the equator, 
which makes the South American win- 
ter coincide with the European sum- 
mer, he had continued to be active in 
Italy in the northern winters ; he spent 
three seasons at the Costanzi in Rome 
and three at the Teatro Lirico Inter- 
nationale, in Milan. 


INCE 1911 he has lived and 

worked principally in the United 
States. In that year, with the hearty 
approval of the composer, he under- 
took to tour the country with H. W. 
Savage’s English production of Gia- 
como Puccini’s The Girl of the 
Goiden West, which had been intro- 
duced to America at the Metropolitan 
the season before. Even in this barn- 
storming assignment his gifts did not 
go unnoticed, and Giulio  Gatti- 
Casazza, then general manager, en- 
gaged him for the 1912-13 Metropoli- 
tan season. He remained with the 
company for five years, and in the 
last two—after the departure of Mr. 
Toscannini—succeeded to the rank of 
senior conductor. In order to accept 
the appointment at the Metropolitan, 
he was forced to withdraw from an 
exciting European project scheduled 
for the spring of 1913—the first au- 
thorized performance outside Bay- 
reuth of Wagner’s Parsifal, given at 
Barcelona, Spain. 


E made his Metropolitan debut on 
opening night, Nov. 11, 1912. The 


opera was Puccini’s Manon Lescaut; 


and the cast included Enrico Caruso, 
Antonio Scotti, and, in the title role, 
Lucrezia Bori, who today is still one 
of his warmest friends. For the mosi 


part, his duties were limited to the 






standard Italian repertory, but he was 
awarded two French operas, Les Con- 
tes d’Hoffmann and Les Huguenots, 
the latter with a fabulous list of prin- 
cipals—Frieda Hempel, Emmy _Des- 
tinn, Enrico Caruso, Antonio Scotti, 
Leon Rothier, and Adamo Didur. 

In his second Metropolitan season 
he took charge of two premieres. 
neither of which was successful—Vic- 
tor Herbert’s Madeleine and Gustave 
Charpentier’s Julien, a tiresome and 
lifeless attempt to provide a sequel to 
Louise. In 1914-15 he directed the 
first American performances of 
Franco Leoni’s opera of San Fran- 
cisco’s Chinatown, L’Oracolo, a work 
memorable only because of Antonio 
Scotti’s portrait of the villainous 
Chim-Fen. Mr. Toscanini also turned 
over to him the final Boris Godounoft 
of the season. 

With the departure of Mr. 
nini, the Polacco repertoire abruptly 
became broader, as the conductor was 
able for the first time to follow his 
predilections. He introduced Borodin’s 
Prince Igor to America, and devoted 
a good share of his time to such 
French works as Carmen, Manon, and 
Samson et Dalila. In his final year, 
1916-17, all his new undertakings wer¢ 
French—the Metropolitan premiere of 
Thais (with Geraldine A eereag Les 
Pécheurs de Perles, and Lakmé. In 
his last two Metropolitan 
Boris Godounoff remained 
item in his repertory. 

Mr. Polacco’s association with 
Moussorgsky’s masterpiece extends 
back to the early years of his career 
As far back as 1905, a Russian bari- 
tone, Eugenio Giraldoni, in Rio de 
Janeiro showed the conductor a score 
of the opera, which at that time had 
never been presented except in Russia 
The player, who was to return to 
Russia between Rio seasons, promised 
to bring back a set of parts. He kept 
his word, and in 1906 Giorgio Polacco 
staged and conducted Boris Godounoff 
for the first time outside of Russia. In 
consequence, this opera has always 
been one of his favorites; it was one 
of the first operas he added to the 
repertory after he became musical 
director of the Chicago Civic Opera. 


Tosca- 


seasons 
constant 


In Chicago, where events of the last 
decade, and a half have given ample 
cause for nostalgia about the gole len 
days of opera, the ten-year — of 
Mr. Polacco as artistic head of the 
Civic Opera Company set a standard 
that has never again been approached. 
Though he was not addicted to the 


GIORGIO POLACCO 


habit of throwing his watch to 
floor in Toscanini-like rage, he ruled 
firmly over his performances and his 
organization. No opera company has 
ever achieved nightly perfection in all 
its og rains but between 1922 and 
1932 Chicagoans were privileged t 
take for granted a level of quality 
which would make the present-da 
Metropolitan look like a provincial in- 
stitution 


AS conductor, Mr. Polacce 
wa * » 


mediate responsibility for no few 


er than forty different operas during 
this period. Only a few of these were 
the bread-and-butter items, though the 


splendor ot his Aida, the pathos of his 
La Traviata, and the dramatic fire of 
his Carmen were constant features ot 
the Chicago seasons Otherwise he 
ranged far and wide With Mar 

Garden he gave some of the nnest 
French performances this count: as 
ever known—Pelléas et Meélisance 

Louise, Salome, Le Jongleur de Notre 


Dame, Werther, and Honegger’s 
Judith He conducted his beloved 
Boris *Godounoff for three superb 
czars —Feodor Chaliapin, Georges 
Baklanoff, and Vanni-Marcoux. Witl 
Rosa Raisa, Edith Mason, Charles 


Hackett, and Giacomo Rimini in the 
cast, he pre sented a Falstaff that has 
not been equalled in this country since 
that time (1925) His Wagnerian 
repertory consisted of Lohengrin, 
Tristan und Isolde, and Die Wal 
kure. Among the less usual works t 
which he turned his attention were 
Bellini’s Norma, Bizet’s Les Pécheurs 
de Perles, Boito’s Mefistofele, Cata 
lani’s Loreley, Giordano’s Andrea 
Chenier and La Cena delle Beffe, and 
Montemezzi’s L’Amore dei Tre ke 
He interpreted with distinction Mc 
zart’s Don Giovanni, a work whos¢ 
three-hundredth performance at C« 
vent Garden in London had been en 
trusted to him a few years earlier 

The catholicity of his taste enabled 
him to engage superb singers for all 
fields of opera—Amelita Galli-Curci 
and Toti dal Monte for colorature 
roles; Claudia Muzio, Rosa_ Raisa, 
and Edith Mason for other Italian 
parts; Mary Garden and Miss Mason 
for the French repertory; such tenors 
as Tito Schipa, Charles Hackett, 
Fernand Ansseau, and Antonio Cor- 
tis; a memorable list of baritones and 
basses, including Baklanoff, Rimini, 
Chaliapin, Joseph Schwarz, Cesare 
Formichi, Vanni-Marcoux, Virgilio 

(Continued on page 35) 











Festival Of Songs In English 


Sponsored By Campion Society 


San Francisco 
N Sept. 9, the Campion Society 
completed its series of five con- 
certs in San Francisco. Formerly 
known as the Festival of Songs in 
English, the series still adheres to that 
original concept, although instrumental 
music was introduced into this fourth 
annual festival. 

The programs lived up to the an- 
nounced purpose of the Campion So- 
ciety—to serve as “an organization de- 
voted to the cause of bringing into 
circulation fine music of the present 
or the past which has not received 
adequate attention.” In the first pro- 


gram, on Sept. 1, Verna Osborne, 
soprano, sang  seventeenth-century 
songs by Henry Purcell and modern 


songs by Daniel Pinkham; and Keith 
Engen, baritone, sang songs by John 
Dowland, Thomas Campion, and 
Ralph Vaughan Williams. Stanley 
Plummer, violinist, and Eve Cross- 
man, pianist, played Mozart’s seldom- 
heard Sonata in D major, K. 306, and 
Béla Bart6k’s Second Sonata (1923). 
30th works were given brilliant per- 
formances. 

On the following evening, Sept. 2, 
Pauline Marie Pappas, soprano, sang 
songs by Beethoven, and introduced 
a group of songs by Gerald Finzi to 
the local audience. Purcell’s Three 
Divine Hymns, from Harmonia Sacra, 
edited by Benjamin Britten, were pre- 
sented by Orva Hoskinson, tenor, who 


also gave the first local performance 
of Finzi’s A Farewell to Arms. Mor- 
timer Markoff, pianist, played com- 
positions by Bach, Couperin, Scarlatti, 
and Bart6k. 

In the third program, on Sept. 6, 
Joan Trangsrud, soprano, offered 


music by Thomas Arne and Robin 
Milford; and Lawrence Sherrill, bari- 
tone, sang a group of songs with both 
words and music by Thomas Cam- 
pion; and songs by John Duke. Robert 
Evans, pianist, played compositions by 
3artok, and Respighi’s Suite of An- 
cient Dances and Airs for the Lute. 
The singing of Helen Thigpen, New 
York soprano, was the high point of 
the fourth program, on Sept. 7. She 
made an unusually fine impression in 
songs by Purcell and Howard Swan 
son. Elsworth Walston, baritone, sang 
music by Handel and Peter Warlock. 
Wanda Krasoff, pianist, played Dimi- 
tri Kabalevsky’s Sonatina, and, with 
Marcella Matousek at a second piano, 
the same composer’s Piano Concerto. 

In the final concert, on Sept. 9, the 
Madrigal Guild, directed by Eileen 
McCall Washington, presented The 
Triumphs of Oriana, a cycle of mad- 
rigals by sixteen composers, written 
in honor of Queen Elizabeth. The 
madrigals were given in three sections, 
with interspersed Purcell songs, by 
Dorothy Ohannesian, soprano; and 
piano compositions by Bach, Mozart, 
Prokofieff, and Jartok, superbly 
played by Tanya Ury. 

\s a climax to the series, the Cam- 
pion Citation, “in recognition of out- 
standing service to the Song,’ was 
presented to Eva Gauthier, in honor 
of her great contribution to the art 
of singing and her championship of 
modern song literature. The award, in 
the absence of Mme. Gauthier, was 
received on her behalf by Miss Thig- 
pen, her friend and pupil. The Cam- 
pion Citation, which will be made an- 
nually, was signed this year by Ernst 
Bacon, Alfred Frankenstein, Alexan- 
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der Fried, Paul Nordoff, and Cecil 
Smith. 

The Campion Society was founded 
by John Edmunds, himself a composer 
of songs and a devoted adherent to 
the principle of the ideal union of 
words and music exemplified in the 
work of Thomas Campion, who was 
both poet and composer. Leonard 
Ralston is now co-director. The Cam- 
pion Library is an integral part of 
the society; housed in the San Fran- 
cisco Public Library, the collection is 
limited to music for solo voice. The 
most significant portions of the col- 
lection come alive, not only in the 
festivals, but in recordings available 
to the public. The society also has 
plans for issuing editions of song 
publications, and the first volume, 
Twelve Songs by Henry Purcell, is 
now available. 

JessicA FREDRICKS 


Koussevitzky Ends 


Season of Concerts 


In Hollywood Bowl 


Los ANGELES.—After a good deal 
of floundering and lack of direction in 
the earlier part of the season, the final 
week of Hollywood Bowl concerts 
became the most brilliant of the sea- 
son. Jascha Heifetz was soloist under 
William Steinberg’s direction on Aug. 
30; and Serge Koussevitzky, making 
not only his first Bowl appearance 
but his first on the West Coast, con- 
ducted the final two concerts or Sept. 
2 and 3. 

Mr. Heifetz played the Tchaikovsky 
Violin Concerto in his most blazing 
and aggressive manner, and the au- 


dience, the fourth-largest of the year, 
demanded that he add Brahms’ Hun- 
garian Dance No. 7 and the Hora 


Staccato, both with orchestral accom- 
paniment, before he was permitted to 
retire. Mr. Steinberg’s contributions 
consisted of Mozart’s Jupiter Sym- 
phony, and Debussy’s La Mer. 

Mr. Koussevitzky’s concerts were 
extremely interesting—less for the 
conductor’s interpretation of familiar 
material than for the manner in 
which he transformed the orchestra 
into a typical Koussevitzky instrument 
in so short a period. All the charac- 
teristics and idiosyncrasies of his con- 
ducting style were imposed upon the 
orchestra in short order—a fact that 
demonstrated the responsiveness of 
the musicians in the Bowl orchestra. 

The initial concert listed Beetho- 
ven’s Egmont Overture and Seventh 
Symphony, and Sibelius’ Second Sym- 
phony. The second concert, also the 
final program of the year, was at- 
tended by a capacity audience of 20,- 
000, and at the close there was a pro- 
longed demonstration for the con- 
ductor, with the orchestra offering 
him the traditional tusch and present- 
ing him with a huge laurel wreath. 
Prokofieff’s Classical Symphony and 
Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony were 
given remarkably clear and virtuosic 
performances. Artur Rubinstein was 
the soloist in Rachmaninoff’s Second 
Piano Concerto, and played with un- 
common tonal beauty and restraint. 
He added three encores to appease his 
enthusiastic public. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG 


James Sample To Conduct 
Honolulu Symphony Concerts 


Hono._utu. — James Sample has 
been engaged to conduct the first con- 
certs of the Honolulu Symphony sea- 
son, beginning in October. Fritz Hart, 
the orchestra’s conductor for many 
died on July 9, 1949. 


years, 





World Wide Photo 


MARY GARDEN RETURNS 
After fourteen years’ absence, the Scottish-American prima donna, whose per- 
formances as Mélisande, Louise, Salomé, and Thais are still fresh in memory after 
two decades and more, arrives in New York to begin a three-month lecture tour 


Detroit Cancels 
Symphony Season 
As Backing Fails 


Detroir.—After a summer of be- 
hind - the - scenes bickering between 
Henry H. Reichhold, president of the 


Detroit Symphony, and the board of 
directors, plans for a 1949-50 season 
were officially abandoned on Sept. 13. 
Mr. Reichhold and Karl Krueger, 
conductor of the orchestra, both re- 
signed their posts, the conductor’s 
strong letter of resignation being sen® 
from New York. 

This action brought to an end two 
years of increasingly poor relations 
among symphony society personnel, 
and three years of increasingly cur- 
tailed financial backing. After he was 
elected president of a symphony so- 
ciety with no orchestra, in 1942, Mr. 
Reichhold financed the orchestra to 
its finest achievements since the days 
when Ossip Gabrilowitsch was its 
conductor. Mr. Krueger was given a 


verbal ten-year contract, and musi- 
cians were added, until, in 1945, the 
orchestra numbered 110 men. Ex- 


tended tours of the South and trips 
into Canada were added to the or- 
chestra’s itinerary; a weekly radio 
program over a national network in- 
creased its prestige. 

A dynamic and successful business- 
man, Mr. Reichhold poured his per- 
sonal funds into several ventures 
aimed at making the orchestra self- 
supporting. The Wilson Theatre was 
purchased, renamed Music Hall, and 
given to the orchestra. A magazine, 
Musical Digest, was purchased and 
expanded in an attempt to promote 
ticket sales. These efforts were dismal 
failures, and ‘each year’s increasing 
deficit was met by Mr. Reichhold. 

Ticket sales have decreased in the 
last eighteen months, and _ business 
conditions have dictated a more con- 
servative program. Several first-line 
orchestra members have moved to 














more lucrative positions elsewliere- 
Joseph Gingold and James Barrett, 
violinists, to Cleveland; Francis Hell- 
stein, first horn, to Los Angeles; and 
Leonard Sharrow, first bassoon, to 
the NBC Symphony. A flareup be- 
tween Mr. Reichhold and Mr. krue- 
ger and the members of the or- 


chestra, over an alleged criticism of 
the conductor, led to the firing of 
Georges Miquelle, the first cellist, who 
was very popular locally. The firing 
made the front pages of the [Detroit 
papers, and led to further recrimina- 
tions, this time involving the press 
When no response was given to de- 
mands for loyalty pledges to Mr 
Krueger, Mr. Reichhold voided all 
1949-50 contracts for orchestra mem- 
bers, cancelled bookings for a five- 
week southern tour last March, and 
withdrew his customary support of 
a summer season. The AFL and a 
non-profit public-support group spon- 
sored a ten-week season of free sum- 
mer concerts at the state fair-grounds 

Mr. Reichhold has consulted the 
symphony board less and less as the 
years have elapsed, and when he 
asked financial assistance for a 1949- 
50 season none was forthcoming. The 
musicians refused to play a ten-week 
season at an $85 minimum weekly 
salary. 

Symphony music in Detroit will be 
provided by the Visiting Symphony 
Series, at the Masonic Temple, and 
by the expanded season of the thirty- 


member, conductorless Little Sym- 
phony, which is now scheduled to 
present seven concerts, unde the 


management of Irving Teicher 


LEONARD | 


Karl Krueger To Lead 
Orchestra In New York 


Karl Krueger, who recently resigned 
his post as conductor of the Detroit 
Symphony, will become music di- 
rector and conductor of an orga:iza- 
tion to be called the American Arts 
Orchestra, in New York, according to 
a recent announcement. Mr. Krueger 
stated that he intended to recruit an 
orchestra of native musicians. 
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118-Note Octave 


Pianists, arise and defend your- 
selves! J. Murray Barbour of the 
Michigan State College music de- 
partment has discovered a mathe- 
matical formula, “designed to give 
atrucr pitch to the sharp major 
thirds of the piano,” which re- 
quires an octave with at least 53 
different notes—118, if we want 
to go whole hog and make the 
pitches really correct. Now is 
the time to speak up, uniess you 
are willing to contemplate re- 
learning the Second Rachmanin- 
off Concerto in 118-note octaves. 

But perhaps the danger is not 
really pressing, for even Mr. Bar- 
hour appears to take his discovery 
lightly. “We are so accustomed to 
the present system that we should 
probably be bored by the insipid 
harmonies of 53-note pianos or 
organs,” he confesses. “Some- 
where in a Utopia, where expense 
of installation and difficulty of 
performance is disregarded, we 
might find perfect pitch for our 
musical instruments.” 


Goethe Relics 


When Goethe was a student in 
Strasbourg, he kept a notebook in 
which he jotted down the folk- 
songs he heard on his walks about 
the city. A facsimile of this note- 
book was on display at the New 
York Public Library, as a feature 
of the music division’s Goethe Bi- 
centennial exhibition, — entitled 
Musicians Goethe Knew. 

An acoustical table devised by 
Goethe, a letter written to Goethe 
by Beethoven, and a variety of 
portraits and programs were also 
shown. Among the subjects of the 
portraits and sketches were Corona 
Schriter, who composed the first 
musical setting of The Erlking; 
Angelina Catalani, singer and 
friend of Goethe; Bochlitz, editor 
of the world’s first musical pe- 
tiodical; and Paganini, repre- 
sented by a number of carica- 
tures. 


Mozart’s Death Mask 


Professor Willy Kauer, of Vien- 
na, who recently took the death- 
mas: of Franz Lehar, composer 
of The Merry Widow, believes 
that he has found the mask of 
Mozart that scholars know to have 
been taken by Count Deym on the 
Composer’s deathbed. The mask, 





October, 1949 


which Professor Kauer found in 
a heap of rubbish in a second- 
hand shop, bears a striking re- 
semblance to Lange’s well-known 
portrait of Mozart. 

A commission appointed by the 
Austrian Ministry of Education is 
investigating the authenticity of 
the discovery. If the commission 
corroborates Professor Kauer’s 
opinion, a feature film will be 
made of the story of the discov- 
ery of the death-mask. Sounds 
like the gayest Viennese movie 
imaginable. 


Revolutionary Etude 


Claramae Turner’s engagement 
in Guatemala last July, to sing the 
title role of Carmen, coincided 
exactly with the latest revolution, 
which turned Guatemala City into 
a battlefield for four days. Her 
eye-witness descriptions, embodied 
in letters to her friends, deserve 
to be quoted more completely than 
the space allotted to this column 
permits. 

“These past twenty-four hours 
have really been something,” Miss 
Turner wrote. “We are imagining 
all sorts of headlines hitting the 
States, and all our people worry- 
ing about whether we are safe or 
not. We can’t cable anyone be- 
cause the telephones have been 
dead since yesterday afternoon, 
and since no one is allowed to go 
out on the streets, we cannot get 
to the cable office. A shell hit a 
transformer this morning, and we 
have no electricity. 

“We have a hard time getting 
the story straight because the pa- 
pers, being in Spanish, must be 
translated; and as to the radio 
bulletins, they are few and say 
nothing. 

“The whole thing started around 
three o’clock yesterday afternoon. 
The town began buzzing with 
rumors. People congregated on 
the sidewalks in little knots, talk- 
ing excitedly. I did not have any 
idea what was going on until I 
got to the radio station at four 
o’clock for a rehearsal with Miguel 
Sandoval, who explained it to me. 
The rehearsal was called off, and 
he had me driven back home. 
Then the fun began. 

“We went up on the roof to 
watch them firing on the palace. 
Walter Fredericks and I were the 
last ones to come down. Just as 
we started down, a shell whizzed 
over our heads with a zing! When 
we looked up we ducked. It landed 
about four blocks away, and there 
was a big puff of black smoke. A 
couple of planes kept flying very 
low, zooming up and down. 

“This morning another shell hit 
a block down the street, and 
shrapnel fell all around the house 
here. The proprietor brought in a 
piece of it for us— still red hot, 
as big as a pocket knife, and with 
twice as many sharp edges. I have 
kept it as a souvenir. 

“Henry Cordy just came in, 
and said that the revolutionary 
forces have shown the white flag, 
and that the present government 
is still in control, but wants every- 
one to be extremely cautious... 

“Just walked to the corner; who 
is surrendering? Had to come 
galloping back. They are fighting 
right down in the street — rifles! 
They are just trigger-happy. Nuts! 

“We played cards until about 
one o'clock last night, until the 


firing became so heavy and so 
near that we barricaded ourselves 
in Selma Kaye’s and Fredericks’ 
rooms. Since Anne Bollinger, Ivan 
Petroff, Cordy and I have rooms 
facing the street, we were afraid 
to go into them. At three o'clock 
I decided to chance it, and went 
to my room. I didn’t sleep. The 
noise was just too much, and to 
top it off, we had an earthquake 
at about 5:30 — not a big one, but 
a tremor. I decided it was too 
much for me, and went back to 
the others. By this time, every 
one was up and around in his 
nightclothes. They brought us hot 
coffee until we could get break- 
fast. ‘ 

“Maestro Sandoval had a pretty 
horrifying experience, as I told 
you. They captured him and made 
him broadcast. He tried to pull a 
fast one, and threw the wrong 
switch. But they caught him. In 
the midst of everything, the Presi- 
dent called, but the Maestro 
couldn’t speak, of course, beyond 
telling him that ‘quite a crowd’ 
was there with him. He had sev- 
eral close shaves, but all the bul- 
lets missed... . 

“Next day. Ralph Herbert ar- 
rived Monday just in time for the 
shooting match. He and the Te- 
laskos were, or rather are, staying 
one block from La Guardia Civil 
where there was some of the 
heaviest fighting, and it is really 
a wonder they are still living. 
Shells and machine-gun and rifle 
bullets have perforated that whole 
area. Thank God, I didn’t stay 
there. It was really hell, I guess. 

“The town is really a mess. Bul- 
let holes pock-mark most of the 
buildings, and, of course, places 
like the palace, La Guardia Civil, 
and the armory, have shell-holes, 
many broken windows, and a gen- 
eral air of destruction. Rumors 
are flying that there will be an- 
other revolution soon. I hope not. 
Tomorrow I have two Carmen 
rehearsals, and must get those 
costumes fitted.” 


Critical Spade-Calling 


Reviewers have become too 


“mannerly in these days of stream- 


lined publicity and sharp-toothed 
libel laws. Where can you find 
nowadays such a wholehearted re- 
fusal to observe the amenities 


as these reviews, printed three 
decades ago in the Musical Record, 
display ° 

“On April 10, Mme. Lilli Leh 
mann gave a_ song recital in 
Carnegie Hall, which she an 
nounced would be her last ap 
pearance before the New York 
public. An attendant at this 
afternoon recital would have been 
both amused and __ surprised 
Amused at the credulousness of 
the New York public in assuming 
that Mme. Lehmann will give up 
so profitable a field, and surprised 
that those who are of really mu 
sical training could condone faults 
so glaring as to interfere with 
the enjoyment of the event. Mm« 
Lehmann has got half down the 
hill on the other side as far as 
the beauty of her voice is con 
cerned. She has art, and in past 
days she has been an admirable in 
terpreter of certain Wagnerian 
roles; but these times are passed 
and gone, and the truth of the 
whole matter is, that her last visit 
to this country and her recitals 
have been simply to acquaint peo 
ple with the fact that she is to 
open a vocal school in Berlin, and 
is anxious for pupils. One of the 
most admirable characteristics of 
the German songstress is thrift, 
and Mme. Lehmann possesses it 
to a most extraordinary degree.... 

“Mme. Blanche Marchesi gave 
her final song recital in New York 
on the afternoon of March 15. 
The event might well have been 
postponed, for the afternoon was 
one of the most inclement ones 
of the present season, and, in 
consequence, Mme. Marchesi suf- 
fered greatly in having chosen 
Carnegie Hall. Fully one-half of 
this auditorium was empty, and 
all in all it was a decidedly gloomy 
event. Since Mme. Blanche Mar 
chesi was heard, public opinion 
has crystallized, and it is gener 
ally admitted that a worse voice 
than hers has not been heard in 
New York for some months. At 


her last performance she _ in- 
dulged too frequently in nasal 
tones which -have a_ legitimate 


place in certain coster songs which 
she is wont to sing, but not in 
classic Lieder.” 
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Peru: A Decade Of Orchestral Growth 


By Cartos RAyeaba 


Lima 
HE Orquesta Sinfonica Nacional 
is again active, having completed 
the nrst half of its eleventh win- 
ter season after brilliantly celebrating 
its tenth anniversary. During these 
ten years of uninterrupted service, 
which have been of incalculable value 
to local culture in disseminating, the 
best in the classic, Romantic, and con- 
temporary symphonic repertoire, this 
orchestra offered a total of 790 per- 
formances—353 at the Teatro Munici- 
pal, in Lima; nineteen in other cities 
of the country; seven during a tour to 
Santiago and Vina del Mar (Chile) 
217 over the Radio Nacional; and 93 
at various religious, official, and edu- 
cational functions. 32 guest conduc- 
tors and 85 soloists performed in these 
concerts. 574 works were presented- 
53 of which were by nineteen Peru- 
vian composers, and 59 more by 47 
American composers—with a total of 
415 first hearings. 

Noteworthy among the guest con- 
ductors and soloists were F ~ Busch, 
Juan José Castro, Aaron Copland, 

Carlos Chavez, Antal Dorati, Jascha 
sane José Iturbi, Hans Kindler, 
Erich Kleiber, Jean Morel, Hermann 
Scherchen, Claudio Arrau, Wilhelm 


Sackhaus, Alexander Borovsky, Gas- 
par Cassad6, Mischa Elman, Daniel 
Ericourt, Rudolph Firkusny, Zino 


Francescatti, Dorothy Maynor, Yehudi 
Menuhin, Adolfo Odnoposoff, Ricardo 
Odnoposoff, Rosita Renard, Artur 
Rubinstein, Gyorgy Sandor, Joseph 
Schuster, Andrés Segovia, Henryk 
Szeryng, Jacques Thibaud, Alexander 
Uninsky, and Nicanor Zabaleta. 
The Peruvian conductors were 
Buchwald (permanent 
the orchestra), Federico ( 
dolfo Holzmann, Alexander Koseleff, 
Luis Pacheco de Céspedes, Carlos 
Sanchez Malaga, Vicente Stea, and 
Walter Eduardo Stubbs. Local solo- 
ists (aside from special performs inces 
by some of the more important instru- 
mentalists in the orchestra) were 
Mercédes Padrosa, Augusta Palicio, 
Maria Ureta, Luisa Negri, Inés Pauta, 
Lily Moldauer, Lola Odiaga, Teresita 


Theo 
conductor of 
Ge rdes, Ro- 


Quesada, Rosa América Silva, Anili 
Romero, Yolanda Torres, Gregorio 
Caro, and Sonia Vargas, pianists; 


Natalia Garland Cook, Lucrecia Sar- 
ria, Jeanne Ricome, and Alessandro 
Granda, singers ; and Bronislaw Mit- 
man and Virginio Laghi, violinists. 

In compositions performed, numeri- 
cal preference was given to Mozart, 
with 33 works. Other totals of works 
performed were: Beethoven, 30; J. S. 
sach, 20; Johann Strauss, 19; Tchai- 
kovsky, 14; Haydn, 14; Brahms and 
Debussy, 13 each; Handel, Ravel, and 
Wagner, 10 each; Rossini, 9; Holz- 
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mann and Vacarcel (both Peruvian), 
8 each; Schubert and Richard Strauss, 
7 each; and Stravinsky, 6. Jeetho- 
ven’s nine Symphonies, five piano con- 
certos, violin concerto, and overtures 
were all played. 


HE 1949 winter season opened on 

May 11, under the direction of Mr. 
Buchwald, who was born in Vienna 
in 1902, but is now a Peruvian citizen. 
He founded the Orquesta Sinfonica 
Nacional in 1938, and since then has 
served as its permanent conductor. In 
the first program, Jan Tomasow, con- 
certmaster of the National Symphony, 
of Washington, D. C., who has been 
making a tour of Central America and 
South America, appeared as _ soloist. 
An artist of good musical and tech- 
nical education, he played Mozart's 
Concerto in D major and Tchaikov- 
sky’s Concerto in D major. In an- 
other program, he played Max Bruch’s 
Violin Concerto and the Rondo from 
Mozart's Haffner Symphony. He also 
offered several praiseworthy recitals, 
with Elvira de Calcagno, the best ac- 
companist in pons at the piano. 

Later, the Orquesta Sinfénica Na- 
cional offered interesting programs 
with the French pianist Paul Lyon- 
net; the Spanish pianist Luis Galve; 
and the Hungarian pianist Gyorgy 
Sandor, as soloists. The Lima public 
was already well acquainted with the 
first and the last mentioned pianists, 
but Mr. Galve was a revelation, for 
his transparent and vigorous technique 
was placed at the service of an in- 
terpretative feeling as intelligent as 
it was refined. He played delightfully 
in his recital programs and in his ap- 
pearances with the orchestra, with 
which he was soloist in concertos by 
Haydn, Beethoven, and Grieg, and in 
Falla’s Nights in the Gardens of 
Spain. Mr. Sandor was soloist in 
Béla Bartok’s Third Concerto and in 
Tchaikovsky’s First Concerto. His 
rendition ot the Barték work, heard 
in Lima for the first time, created a 
magnificent effect, and his virtuosity 


was rewarded with thunderous ap- 
plause. This composition also provided 
public vindication for the quality of 


Bartok’s musical inspiration—particu- 


larly since audiences here had fresh 
in their memory the exceedingly 
rough experience of Barték’s Sonata 
for Violin Alone, introduced shortly 


before by Yehudi Menuhin. This work 
had met with a varied reception, being 
considered particularly problematical 
in the experimental ene of its first 
movement. 

Two more violinists appeared with 
the orchestra—Yehudi Menuhin and 
Henryk Szeryng. Mr. Menuhin, as 
in his first visit, six years ago, filled 
the theatre up to the cornices—once 
in recital, once with the orchestra. 
The public gave him very warm ova- 
tions, because of the admiration that 
unforgettable memories of the child 
prodigy will always awake, but his 
playing on this occasion was some- 
thing of a disappointment. 

Mr. Szeryng, on the other hand, im- 
pressed miniature audiences with the 
development of qualities that 


were 
already remarkable when he came for 
the first time, four years ago. He 


played Bach’s First Violin Concerto, 
3eethoven’s Violin Concerto, and 
Glazounoff’s Violin Concerto; and, in 
another program, Mendelssohn’s Vio- 
lin Concerto (in an interpretation of 
great verve and charming musicality) 
as well as the Lima premiere of the 
Violin Concerto by Manuel M. Ponce, 
the admirable Mexican composer who 
died in 1948. In every case he gave 
first-rate performances—because of 
the fidelity of his sense of style, the 
deep and contagious musicality of his 
interpretations, the purity, and vigor 
of his tone, and the sparkling  bril- 
liance of technical execution. His two 
recitals, with Hans Lewitus, a local 


pianist, were 
successes. 


also outstanding artistic 


NE note of exceptional interest 
was the first appearance in a com- 
plete program of the Conservatorio 
Nacional de Musica mixed choral 
group (on previous occasions it had 
made only guest appearances in Or- 
questa Sinfénica Nacional concerts). 
The eighty singers, conducted by 
Carlos Sanchez Malaga, director of 
in conservatory, had an extraordinary 
success in a program of works rang- 
ing from the old polyphonic masters 
(Palestrina, Orlandus Lassus, and 
Monteverdi,) down to Mendelssohn, 
Malipiero, and Peruvian composers. 
Among the Peruvian works was a 
beautiful Psalm, In Patris Memoriam 
(De Profundis and Requiem), by 
Renzo Bracesco, director of the 
Northern Regional School of Music, 
in Trujillo. In addition, the chorus 
presented popular folk songs of the 
country in polyphonic arrangements by 
Sanchez Malaga. A few weeks after 
this brilliant success, the Lima choir 
travelled to Trujillo, where it joined 
singers from the Regional School in 
forming a 120-voice choir, which gave 
a concert in the Northern Capital. 
One other event worthy of mention 
was the recent celebration of the tenth 
anniversary of the Orchestral Associ- 
ation of Arequipa. In its commemora- 
tive concert, the Overture to Mozart's 
The Impresario, Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony, and works by several local 
composers were played. Among the 
local compositions were Clouds, a 
symphonic poem by Miguel Iriberry; 
La Quefia, by Benigno Ballén Farfan, 
based on regional themes, which was 
sung by Julia Caceres de Bustamante, 


soprano; and Arequipefa Rhapsody, 
for piano and orchestra by Jaime 
Diaz, a young composer who served 
as soloist of his own work. The 
Arequipena Rhapsody owes a great 
deal to Rachmaninoff and to Gersh- 


win, but it is still basically topical, 
with a happily inspired regional flavor 
that is not fully realized in its rather 
deficient technical development. This 
program was conducted by Alejandro 
Koseleff, regular conductor of the or- 
chestra and director of the Southern 
Regional School of Music. The city 
government of Arequipa paid hom ge 
to the musicians for their spirited ef- 
forts during ten years without mate- 
rial reward, and_ bestowed © silver 
medals on all the members of the or- 
chestra. A gold medal was presented 
to their main promoter, the violinist 
and lawyer, Oscar Heineberg, presi- 
dent of this curious amateur orchestra, 
which is composed of lawyers, archi- 
tects, physicians, manufacturers, farm- 
ers, laborers, clerks, merchants, 
teachers, students—and even = mu- 
sicians! The history of this meri- 
torious organization shows that in ten 
years (and one must keep in mind 
that Arequipa is a relatively small 
town that never had a_ professional 
orchestra) it has given &8& perform- 
ances, with a total of 126 works by 
35 composers, both Peruvian and for- 
eign. It has had five guest conductors 
and 27 soloists, ten from abroad and 
the others from Lima. The organizer 
and first director of the Arequipa or- 
chestra was Armando Maristany, an 
Argentine conductor, for many years 
a resident of the city, and a musician 
of outstanding merit. He now serves 
as assistant director, and teaches cello 
at the Regional School. 
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HE Lima orchestra also performed, 

though not officially, with the Ballet 
Alicia Alonso, and enjoyed the pleas- 
ure of offering for the first time in 
Peru Stravinsky’s gay ballet, Pe- 
trouchka, which was danced with re- 
markable artistic success before ex- 
ceptionally large audiences. It is true 
that Mr. Buchwald had already given 


brilliant performances of the — 
ous Stravinsky score, and that 
also been heard here several tian 
piano arrangements by Mr. Arrau, \,; 
Borovsky, Mr. Rubinstein, and 
Uninsky. ‘The ballet company 


ais 


presented such works as L’Apra 
midi d’un Faune, Apollon Musagi 
and La Valse. Miss Alonso hery 
is a classical dancer of exceptic 
technical accomplishments and char 
ing spirituality. The ensemble 


not quite perfect (especially with » 
gard to its male members), but th; 
was compensated for in large measu; 
by the presence of some high!y gift 
American dancers—among them p; 
bara Fallis, Melissa Hayden, Pa 
Lloyd, and Helen Komarova, who y 
repeated encores, particularly in P 
de Quatre. The orchestra was ¢o 
ducted by Seymour Finkelst« 


HE summer school at the Natio 
University of San Marcos, the ¢ 


est university in America, 's_ being 
organized with very satisfaciory x 
sults. These courses are espec ally ¢ 
signed for American student-—aly 
forty—who, in addition to taling t 
various courses selected for thom, als 


attend cultural functions, inc) iding 
series of lectures on art. The 
on Viceroyal Period architec! ire ar 
given by Emilio Harth-Terré, a 
those on music and painting are give 
by the author of this articl:. The 
last two courses named deal with 


ectures 


search studies from pre-Co!umbia 
times down to the Twentieth ¢ entur 
As a complement to these lectures 
Rodolfo Holzmann, composer, and a 
teacher of composition at the cor 
servatory, organized three cliamber- 
music programs of music by cightee 
Peruvian composers from various pe 
riods. These programs were a mos 
revealing experience, not only to the 
American guests, but to the Peruvian 


whom had _ never 
brought back fror 
oblivion by Mr. Holzmann. A fe 
of Mr. Holzmann’s own very at 
tractive compositions were also heard 
Gloria Colmenares, soprano; Elvir 
Calcagno and Rosa América Silva 
pianists ; and Virginio Laghi, violinist 
participated. The recitals took plac 
in the beautiful Graduation Hall 
the Arts Faculty, whose colonial deco- 


as well, most of 
heard the works 


rations, together with the primitiv 
paintings that embellish its walls cre 
ated a suggestive atmosphere for th 
visitors 
Other cultural institutions of Lim 
the Amateur Artists Associatior 


the Insula of Miraflores, the British- 
Peruvian Institute, and the American- 
Peruvian Institute, and the Alliance 
Francaise—have continued their suc- 
cessful artistic activities, showing 
preference for concerts and_ lectures 


on musical subjects that attract large 
audiences. Towering above all is the 
Philharmonic. Society, with 42 years 
of active service, which recently ol- 
fered the 405th of its chamber-mus! 
concerts given by outstanding — local 
and visiting performers. 


Stresemann Named First 
Toledo Resident Conductor 


ToLtepo, Onto — The Exccutive 
Committee of the Friends of Music 
has announced the appointment 0! 
Wolfgang Stresemann as the first 
resident conductor of the Toledo Or 
chestra. Mr. Stresemann, music critic 
for the New York Staatszeituny, has 
been engaged for the coming scason, 
which, in addition to the regular set- 
ies, will include free Sunday after- 
noon concerts. The Art Museum will 
again sponsor two concert serics, and 
an additional series of chamber music 
concerts; Robert Goldsand wil! pre- 
sent an all-Chopin program; an two 
organ recitals will be presented 

HELEN MILLER Cu‘iLER 
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Novelties And Standard Operas 
Share South American Stages 


Argentina 
Buenos Aires 


WO Argentine premieres were 
T presented during the 42nd opera 
season at the Teatro Colon- 
Gluck’s Iphigénie en Aulide, and 
Roussel’s Padmavati. A century and 
a half separates these two works, and 
their presentation enabled the public 
to gain some sense of the evolution 
that dramatic art had undergone dur- 
ing such a long period, as well as of 
the bonds that unite French operas of 
both periods. Both works have a 
Frenci: orientation, and both tend to 
concentrate dramatic expression in 

musical themes. 

Jphigénie en Aulide, first presented 
in Paris in 1774, was the first of 
Gluck’s so-called French period operas. 
It does not possess the tragic force of 
Alcestv, the classical poetry of Orfeo 
ed Euridice, the Baroque greatness of 
Armide, nor the unity and drama of 
the later Iphigénie en Tauride. The 
princi; les of reform that Gluck stated 
in the preface to the Italian edition of 
Alcestc—principles that parallel those 
of the nineteenth century as pro- 
daimed by Richard Wagner—do not 
wholl) apply to Iphigénie en Aulide, 
perhajs because, in making his first 
appearance before the Paris public, 
Gluck was not yet at home in the 
Frenc!: idiom he was trying to assimi- 
late. Yet the opera is beautiful, as 
much for its nobility of emotional ex- 
pression as for its purely musical in- 
spiration. Agamemnon and Clytem- 
nestra are admirably treated, and their 
music attains the highest degree of 
dramatic intensity. The choral part 
is also magnificent, and there are par- 
ticularly notable pages in the first act, 
which is considerably superior to the 
rest. 

A xsreat success was scored in the 
title role by the Argentine soprano, 
Delia Rigal; but the French mezzo- 
soprano, Hélené Bouvier, the Clytem- 
nestra, dominated the performance 
both vocally and dramatically. Tyge 
Tygessen, the Danish tenor who sang 
the role of Achilles, also gave an out- 
standing performance. Victor Dami- 
ani, the Agmemnon, and Angel Mat- 
tiello, the Caleas, also rendered meri- 
torious service. Ettore Panizza con- 
ducted, and Leticia de la Vega was 
the choreographer. 


ADMAVATI, given its premiere 

in Paris in 1923, but composed be- 
tween 1914 and 1918, belongs to the 
second creative period of Albert Rous- 
sel, the former petty-officer of the 
French Navy who resigned from his 
gunboat, the Styx, to study at the 
Schola Cantorum. The opera was 
composed after Le Festin de 1I’Araig- 
née and the Evocations had made him 
lamous, and, although in many aspects 
these works represent the personality 
of the composer, it must be borne in 
mind that his reputation is today based 
o his later works, particularly his 
symphonies and sinfonietta. 

In composing Padmavati, Roussel 
attempted to revive the opera-ballet of 
Rameau. From the musical point of 
view, the opera possesses qualities of 
greatness. Roussel’s orchestration of- 
fers all the attractions that may be 
expected from a composer for whom 
music holds no secrets. Brilliant and 
colorful, though dense in parts, the 
score alternates moments of savage 
force and great tenderness; and the 
ree use of Hindu melodic patterns 
add. a delicate oriental coloring to 
the music. The dancing, on the other 
han’, has only ornamental value. 


Oussel was not a_ theatrical com- 
poser, and there is little of any dra- 
mat intensity in this work, in which 
there is a predominance of dancing 
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over singing (a balance in the action 
is achieved only in the final act). 

The title role was sung by Miss 
Bouvier, who has had much experi- 
ence in the part, and her performance 
was that of a singer of high merit. 
The rest of the short but difficult 
vocal parts were taken by Mr. Tyges- 
sen (Ratan-Sen), Felipe Romito 
(Alaouddin), David Darmon (Brah- 
man), Zaira Negroni, and Angel 
Mattiello. Aurel Millos was the stage 
director, and Ferruccio Calusio con- 
ducted. Enzo VALENTI FERRO 


Brazil 


Rio di Janeiro 


ECITAL organizations are still 

able to present artists here in 

June, before mid-winter operas 
and symphony concerts make recital 
bookings in the Municipal Theatre al- 
most impossible. While there was 
still time, the Brazilian Association of 
Concerts brought the Vienna Choir 
Boys to Brazil. They offered a series 
of concerts, each of which included 
one-act opera—Lortzing’s Die Opern- 
probe, Offenbach’s Monsieur et Ma- 
dame Denis, or Mozart’s Bastien et 
Bastienne; motets of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries; songs of 
the Romantic period; and the in- 
evitable Viennese waltz. The boys’ 
vocal gifts were matched by _ their 
excellent diction and fine acting 
ability; several voices were particu- 
larly beautiful. 

Isaac Stern, assisted at the piano by 
Alexander Zakin, was also intro- 
duced by the Brazilian Association of 
Concerts in two recitals. His pro- 
grams included Mozart’s Violin 
Sonata in B flat, K. 378; Brahms’ 
Violin Sonata in D minor, Op. 108; 
Beethoven's Violin Sonata in C minor, 
Op. 30, No. 2; Bach’s Chaconne; and 
the usual list of smaller pieces to fill 
the second half of the evening. The 
artist showed a high degree of techni- 
cal accomplishment and a refined taste 
in his Mozart interpretations, but left 
the listener with a desire for a more 
intense rendering of Brahms’ music. 

The Pro Arte organization, af- 
filiated with the Association of Con- 
certs, arranged a series of chamber 
music programs, at the music hall of 
the Brazilian Press Association, that 
was one of the outstanding events of 
the mid-season. An audience of about 
300 people filled the small hall to 
capacity to hear the entire cycle of 
Beethoven's string quartets. Such an 
extraordinary event in this city (1 do 
not recall having heard the entire 
series before), where chamber music 
performances are few and far be- 
tween, and then often inadequately 
prepared, met with such enthusiasm 
that such performances may well be- 
come more frequent. The group that 
presented the cycle was the Hungar- 
ian Quartet, which has resumed its 
activities and is touring South Amer- 
ica after having been silenced in Hol- 
land during the war; they embodied 
all the virtues of unpretentious cham- 
ber music plaving 


HE Spanish soprano, Victoria de 

Los Angeles, whose debut was 
given under the auspices of the As- 
sociation of Concerts, was so out- 
standing a success that she gave a 
second recital after having toured 
the country. The freshness of her 
voice, in programs that ranged from 
early Italian operatic arias to modern 
Spanish songs, and her sensitive in- 
terpretations made these evenings 
thoroughly delightful. 

Lawrence Winters, baritone, accom- 
panied by Otto Jordan, was intro- 
duced to local audiences by the Cul- 
tura Artistica in a program that pro- 


vided ample opportunity for the ap- 
preciation of the many fine qualities 
of his art. His voice has depth of were suddenly elevated onto the pro 


who, after singing at the Experimental 
Opera Theatre a few weeks before, 


fessional stage Miss Barbieri also 
appeared as Ulrica, in Un Ballo in 


tone; he has control of line and 
phrase; and he has excellent diction. 
The Cultura Artistica also presented Maschera, together with Elisabetta 
Maria Sa Earp, soprano, who was at 3arbato, now a familiar figure in this 
her best in a group of French songs; city. Miss Barbato’s other operas 
and the young pianist, Anne Stella were Tosca and Aida, opposite Fer 
Schic, who played works by Haydn, ruccio Tagliavini and Mr. Del Monaco 


Mendelssohn, and Villa-Lobos, and respectively. Mr. Tagliavini’s voice 
Prokofieff’s Second Piano Sonata. She was again up to the standard he set 
showed an especially fine perception when he made his debut here several 
of the spirit of the Prokofieff work. vears ago. He was most impressive 

The first half of this year’s opera in Massenet’s Werther, in which he 


season furnishes an excellent example appeared with Pia Tassinari M 

of the dullness of the public’s taste Barbato was heard to good advantage 
and the inertness of its spirit—or, in Aida, but was not as fortunately 
taken another way, a demonstration cast as Cio-Cio San. Gianni Poggi 
of the eminent psychological ability displaved a fine voice as the Duke, in 
of the organizers. They give the Rigoletto. Maria Sa Earp and Joa 
public what it wants, and in return) gquim Villa also appeared in maj 


receive the desired revenue. Operatic roles 

performances here begin at 9:20, with The symphony concert series was 
long intermissions between all acts; continued by the Portuguese condu 
the performance concludes at about tor, Pedro de Freitas Branc The 
1 a.m., or much later longer works conductor’s wife, Marie Antoinette 
are uncut. Perhaps, then, it is a good Lévéque, was soloist in Ravel’s Pi 
thing to produce the staples of the re- Concerto in G major Mr. Bran 


pertoire—Tosca, Aida, Carmen, and 
Madama Butterfly—since listening to 
familiar tunes after midnight is less 
taxing than attempting to pay due 
ittention to music by Mozart, Weber, 
Tchaikovsky, or a contemporary com- 
poser. The musical press has made 


introduced such works as Elegie 

the young Portuguese composer, J 
Braga Santos, and Ernesto Halffter 
Portuguese Rhapsody in the two pairs 
of meerts he conducted \tter ar 


pric of several months, kuger 


Szenkar was greeted with a tumultu 
clear its opposition to the dullness of us ovation on his return. He cor 
. a _but 7 seeMS ducted novel and infrequently-heard 
probable in the near tuture works at almost all of the concerts 

>\ . including Saint-Saéns’ Third Syt 
YARMEN was given on the opening ae - 
4 nicht. TI , phony and Kodaly’s Dances « a 
Y > S¢ > singers as ) 
year s ne po , les lanta. Chopin was duly honored by 
ars age Tre , ‘ipal roles , 
7 4 i » were In 1€ principa Te es, Mieczvslaw Horszow ski. whi was 
but the performance was far inferior , ' 
. soloist in the composer s second 
Feodora Barbieri was less appealing p B h’s Violin ( 
: . ( ) i Tl ns wool on 
in the title role, for her voice was a _— sama _ I B 
. “er as or ( \ ) ( 5 
little harsh. Mario de Monaco, as Certo was performed by ant . 


Don José, acted and sang with the lardinelli, a young Italian artist, whose 


, ° « sratt ! 
same familiar mannerisms. Others in playing was eo: He by a serious and 
the cast were Raffaeli de Falchi, direct approach and a brilliant techni 
Danila Barros, and several singers que LisA M. PErppercor: 
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pages of Musicat America for more than lationship, somewhat strained in the past 
half a century. For several years, however, two years, may become closer. ; 7 
MUSICAL AMERICA we have been increasingly hard put to find Greater Los Angeles Plans’ reason for 
space for a complete reflection of this far- | abandoning the Metropolitan is not en. 
(Founded 1898) ranging panorama. Now, with musicians and _ tirely clear. The v— season vee “ 
JOHN F. MAJESKI, Publisher institutions also active again all over Europe, sidered a success, at _ from ; © inan- A 
and with a significant musical life rising to cial viewpoint, and a glance at the finan. wild 
THE MUSICAL AMERICA CORPORATION world prominence in the Latin-American cial statements for the second visit reveals fourt 
Joun F. Magesxt, President countries and in Australia, we are con- no startling drop. Granting that a lessen. to * 
Joun F  Masesxi, Jr., Vice-President fronted by a singular embarrassment of edi- ing in interest was natural after the 1948 =. 
Warten Isaacs, Treasurer torial riches. gala reunion (when the Metropolitan Hall 
See es ee ee In past years, the annual Special Issue, came for the first time since 1905, and pa- to Ja 
i Editor: Cecu. Swrrn published in February, provided, by its com- trons filled the Shrine Auditorium to 1 Ang 
Associate Editor: Quaintance Eaton pendious size, an adequate means of spread- _— per cent of its 6,000 capacity ), the deficit in C: 
| Managing Editor: Joun F. Magsesxt, Jr. ing the world’s music in full display before for 1949 was only about $15,000. phon: 
j Senior Editors: Hennert F. Peyser, our readers. Cities, countries, composers, Rather than attempt to raise the yearly duct 
Joun Atan Havcnron, Ropert Sasin executants, schools, publishers, and man- sums needed to bring back the h etro- _ 
Assistant Editor: James Hinton, Jn. agers whom we had been forced—for want politan, perhaps the organization preters oo 
H Junior Editors: Freperic V. Grunreto, ANTHONY Bruno of room—to treat summarily in our regular to think in terms ot a project ot its Own Ai 
Advertising Manager: Mavnice B. Swaan issues at least won their place in the sun in for the new opera house and auditorium prod 
Educational Adviser: Jeanette Appison this volume. We used to approach the prep- that Greater Los Angeles Plans ho} S to - 
Production Manager: Eowano I, Davis aration of the Special Issue with a feeling of | see built before 1952. 
Art Director: Wirutam Morcan Evans luxury, knowing that we should be able, once In the meantime, a more cogent reason a gr 
Cireulation Manager: Jossru Monron in the year, to deal adequately with all the for the disaffection existing betweer: the of V 
Executive and Editorial Offices: 1401 Steinway Building interests of our diversified international Los Angeles ess and the Metri r0li- — 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. readership. tan may be found in a belated recogn ‘tion sr6 
Telephone: Clrcle 7-0520 Cable Address: MUAMER But now the Special Issue is not roomy of San Francisco’s position. Not onl: did choi 
Subscription Rates: United States and Possessions, $4 a enough. If we are to recapture the sense of the engagement of the Metropolitan eem Syn 
ee eee $5. Single copies, 30 cents spaciousness it used to provide, we must a slight to the San Francisco comp ny’s two 
aunt ne P ae vgs eg grow with the field we represent. Since the attainments, but the extra opera per! \rm- om 
by the Musical America Corp. February issue cannot, in all conscience, get ances in Los Angeles in the cour-e of lead 
ee eS Bees ae eee Le te any bigger, we have no alternative: In 1950 the year inevitably made some inroa:'s on 
, there will be two Special Issues. Or, rather, the San Francisco box office. : wth 
two generous installments of a Special Issue Furthermore, the fact that the San ore 
that has been increased in size to match the Irancisco company brings most 0 the Sou 
The 1950 Special Issue broadened scope of national and interna- Metropolitan singers the West ( oast dire 
Pp tional musical activity. wants to hear, in productions sometimes pos 
Becomes Two S ecial Issues Both parts will be edited from a single, surpassing those of the Metropo - = 
P unified point of view. Each will include im- might have influenced both sponsors and 
E have outgrown our annual Special —_ PoTtant articles upon musical topics of many a | dor = ‘ sage a =~ er 
W iste: Huge though it has become in kinds, as well as news and pictures of the the gegen ‘ oe aoa vh pon ed wd 
recent years, it is now too small. In musical world and its personalities, and ex- clude a number of singers who were ab i 
1950 it can no longer be contained within haustive reviews of current musical events. sent from the Metropolitan's spring ros- Kor 
the covers of a single publication, and will lhe listings and compilations of data, always ter, tor one reason done a ihe oe as 
appear in two parts. The first, on January es 7 af pe gangs ct +o Meme Teel Bieviine opie _ e 
5 , »~ak r ac » | - om. Be ns er exte ed, yraer to ake < ‘O-par «il\ ©, Jus: J ares * Wve ’ 
ee eee og issue an even more valuable source of pro- and Ferruccio Tagliavini. = 
etuate the traditional name of the Special fessional information. als 
ae : It has been Musicat AMERICA’s function Hie better balance and greater va- os 
These two issues—or, more accurately. and trust, for 52 years, to keep pace with the riety of the San Francisco repertoire ar 
these two sections of one enlarged but in- whole growth of our maturing musical life, might have been a deciding factor in the Me 
tegrated issue—are the inevitable result of a and with the changing currents of music the decision of Greater Los Angeles Plans. a | 
pressure we cannot, and do not want to, re- world over. We are endeavoring to fulfill Both the current San Francisco series in 9 
sist. The swift and vast expansion of musi- our function and merit our trust. los Angeles and the spring series of the of 
cal enterprise in the United States during Metropolitan listed fourteen = periorm- Sa 
the past decade is a phenomenon without Sh iT] th aT . ances, although two of San Francisco's - 
parallel in the history of music. From Bos- a € twain are student matinees. The Metropolitan cie 
ton to San Francisco and from Minneapolis Ever Meet A ain 5 gave seven operas from the standard 
to New Orleans, 32 cities maintain sym- & P Italian supply, repeating two ol them, pu 
phony orchestras with annual budgets ex- which accounted for nine performances. by 
ceeding $100,000, and hundreds of smaller LTHOUGH the news has not been The only French works were Carmen, “ 
communities support orchestras profes- A anounced offically, it is virtually given twice, and Mignon. Le Nozze di 
sional, semi-professional, and amateur—that certain that the operatic tie between Figaro was. the only Mozart; Teter hi 
are less expensive, but no less a source of ast and West, revived two seasons ago, Grimes the only novelty. ; ; oh 
delight and edification to their patrons. has been broken, and that the Metropoli- _ The San Francisco repertoire included -: 
Subscription concert series by touring tan Opera will not visit Los Angeles next five standard Italian works,, none re- he 
artists have attained such popularity across spring. At least, Greater Los Angeles peated. There are four French operas (01 5 
the length and breadth of the land that they Plans, Inc., the non-profit civic organiza- which Carmen is being given both as a . 
are the rule, rather than the exception, in tion which brought the Metropolitan back subscription performance and a student 4 
towns large enough to be county seats. to the city for spring engagements in 1948 matinee); Faust, the other student per- h 
Opera companies, at long last, are springing and 1949 after a lapse of 42 years, has formance; Samson et Dalila, and he c 
up in considerable numbers — modest in withdrawn _its sponsorship. Los Angeles Tales of Hoffmann. [Two Wagner works le 
scope, for the most part, but full of promise will have its opera this season without are scheduled, Tristan und Isolde, and _ 
for the operatic future of America. benefit of New York, except for the Die W alkire ; none was given by the 
Music schools are constantly increasing in Metropolitan flavor imparted to practi- Metropolitan last spring. Puccini's \la- 
size and improving in seriousness of pur- cally every performance of the San Fran- non Lescaut, a revival, and Mozczart’s |Jon 
pose, and music has been accepted as a cisco Opera by the presence of singers Giovanni complete the list. 
standard subject in most college and uni- who are on both rosters. The Metropolitan can, of course, lay 
versity curriculums. Music publishing has The San Francisco company, which anywhere it wishes. In the face ot this 
become an impressive industry; American paid its regular visit to Los Angeles last situation, however, it seems unlikely hat 
composers, who once sought vainly to find fall even though rumors circulated that the company will decide to visit Los An- 
publishers, are now courted, flattered, and the Metropolitan might supplant it in the geles on its own initiative, particu! rly 
given attractive royalties. southern city, is there once again this in view of the communities outside o1 the 
This whole huge and vital development month, for its thirteenth annual season. orbit of the San Francisco Opera w ich 
has been mirrored, phase by phase, in the It seems probable that this neighborly re- would welcome the Metropolitan 
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Mos: CAL Aw ERICANA 


OLLOWING her unanimous election as an 

honorary member of the Norwegian Artists 

Association, Kirsten Flagstad arrived at Idle- 
wild Airport on Sept. 10. She will make her 
fourth concert tour here since her war-time return 
to Norway. . . . Dame Myra Hess will come to 
the United States early in January to play her 
only New York recital this season at Carnegie 
Hall on Jan. 7... . Rudolph Ganz payed a visit 
to Jan Sibelius while on a short tour of Europe in 
August. A 

Bronislav Gimpel will present a violin recital 
in Carnegie Hall on Oct. 31... . The Utah Sym- 
phony has re-engaged Maurice Abravanel to con- 
duct a 1949-50 season of eighteen weeks. Mr. 
Abravanel will also conduct Cheryl Crawford’s 
production of Regina, Mare Blitzstein's musical 
adaptation of Lillian Hellman’s The Little Foxes. 

After appearing in Italian and Hungarian opera 
productions Alexander Sved returned to New York 
on Oct. 1. He will make a concert tour of the 
Midwest in addition to singing at the Metropoli- 
tan... . On Oct. 3, the Bakaleinikoff Sinfonietta, 
a group of twenty musicians under the leadership 
of Viadimir Bakaleinikoff, embarked on a four- 
week tour, on which they will travel over 4,000 
miles. Marina Koshetz will be soloist in all con- 
certs given by the group. .. . The Columbus Boy- 
choir 2ppeared in two concerts with the Chautauqua 
Symphony, conducted by Franco Autori, and in 
two national radio broadcasts ... . Jess Walters, 
American baritone, has been re-engaged for the 
third season to sing at Covent Garden; he will sing 
leading roles in twelve operas. 

Heitor Villa-Lobos’ First Piano Concerto was 
recently recorded in Switzerland by Ellen Ballon, 
with the Orchestre de la Suisse Romande, under 
Ernest Ansermet, . . . Following the end of his 
Sout!) African tour on Oct. 3, Claudio Arrau flew 
directly to London, where he will begin his third 
post-war tour of Europe. Julius Katchen, 
pianist, appeared as soloist with 28 orchestras dur- 
ing his recently completed European tour. 

Lawrence Tibbett will remain in California for 
opera appearances until mid-November. . . . On 
Sept. 24, Eleazar de Carvalho flew to Brazil, 
where he is permanent conductor of the Rio de 
Janeiro Symphony. At his invitation, Serge 
Koussevitzky, who accompanied him, will appear 
as guest conductor. . Winifred Cecil returned 
to the United States for a concert tour that will 
begin in Town Hall on Nov. 13. Margaret 
Truman's fall tour began with a recital at Western 
Carolina Teachers College on Oct. 4. She will 
also appear with the St. Louis and National Sym- 
phonies, and in the Carnegie Hall program of the 
Amercian Broadcasting Company. 

Gladys Swarthout raised over $10,000 for the 
Monroe County Hospital when she recently gave 
a benefit concert in Buck Hill, Penna. . . . The 
Kenosha Symphony has appointed Harold Newton 
as conductor for the coming season. . . . The Sal- 
zedo Concert Ensemble, composed of Carlos 
Salzedo, and Mimi Allen, harpist; Ruth Freeman, 
flutist; and Mary Hill Doolittle, cellist, will begin 
its fall tour with concerts for the Pro Arte So- 
ciety, in Cuba on Oct. 11 and 13. Theodore 
Presser Company has announced the forthcoming 
publication of The Well-Tempered Accompanist, 
by Coenraad V, Bos and Ashley Pettis, which will 
contain the artistic credo of Mr. Bos, who has 
accompanied three generations of singers. 

When Rafael Kubelik, Czech conductor, makes 
his American debut with the Chicago Symphony 
on Noy. 17, the occasion will be just three months 
short of the fifteenth anniversary of his first ap- 
pearance in Orchestra Hall, which took place when 
he accompanied his father, Jan Kubelik, in 1935. 
...Maggie Teyte is now busy with plans for the 
concert versions of two other operas—Gounod’s 
Romeo and Juliet, and Massenet’s Werther—in ad- 
dition to arranging for the coast-to-coast tour of 
her concert version of Gounod’s Faust 
Carol Longone began her annual series of opera- 
logues with excerpts from Faust, in honor of the 





HAVE YOU CHANGED YOUR ADDRESS? 


If so, let us know immediately! To be 
certain that you receive all your copies, 
please advise us at least three weeks 
before publication date. 


Recently amended postal laws require 
the local postmaster to return to the pub- 
lisher all copies of magazines delivered to 
an old address, 


Send your new address now! 
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TWENTY YEARS AGO: CHICAGO OPERA HOUSE 


Described as “a marvel of ingenuity,” the new structure on Wacker Drive “has a seating capacity of 3,471, 


unsurpassed facilities for grand opera, and a movable stage which provides the last word in convenience.” 


Goethe bicentenary. Frances Yeend, David Poleri, 
and Lubomir Vichegonov participated. 

Marguerite Kozenn, soprano, and Julius Chajes, 
composer and pianist, have just returned from their 
third European tour, which included radio broad- 
casts in Paris and London. . . . Kathyrn Harvey, 
coloratura soprano, has been engaged by the Zuricl 
Stadtheater. She will also appear in the Littl 
Orchestra Society’s production of Mozart's The 
Abduction from the Seraglio. . . . The fall con- 
cert tour of Lilly Windsor, American member of 
the Royal Opera in Rome, will begin in Buffalo on 
Oct. 25. . . . John Corigliano, concertmaster of 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony, was solo- 
ist in a concert by the Connecticut Symphony, un 
der Daniel Saidenberg, on Aug. 206. 

Arriving on the Ile de France, when it docked 
in New York on Sept. 22, were William Horne, 
tenor, returning from his appearance at the Edin- 
burgh Festival, and Conchita and Neel Vasconez, 
who dance as Rosario and Antonio. Having 
spent the past year concertizing in Italy and France, 
George Chavchavadze, pianist, will return to the 
United States for a coast-to-coast tour. ; 
Teresa Stich Randall, soprano, will appear as 
soloist with the orchestras and choral groups dur- 
ing her forthcoming tour of the East and Midwest. 

The American Maile Chorus, under the di- 
rection of Lewis Bullock, which was founded in 
1945, has begun its 1949-50 season. 

Nicola Moscona, bass of the Metropolitan, was 
given three awards by the King of Greece while 
on his recent tour, during which he gave fourteen 
operatic and recital appearances for the benefit of 
Greek war orphans. He received the Cross of the 
Royal Order of Phoenix, a gold medal from the 
Greek War Veterans, and a silver plaque from 
the National Opera. . . . The mayor of Boston, 
James M. Curley, presented Muriel Rahn with a 
golden key to the city, in anticipation of her re- 
cital in that city on Oct. 9... . Alpha Mayfield, 
chairman of music education at Greensboro College, 
was awarded an honorary doctor of music degree 
by the Southern College of Fine Arts, in Houston, 


on Aug. 27 Saul Caston, conductor of th 
Denver Symphony, received an honorary doctorate 
of music at the recent University of Denver 
mencement, in recognition of his cultural contri 
butions to the region 

Elizabeth Seymour Mathews, director of th 
New York concert department of Columbia Art 
ists Management, has become engaged to Judge 
Robert Vincent Bolger, of the orplan’s court in 


Philadelphia 
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Ballet Russe De Monte Carlo 
Gives Short New York Season 


HE Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 

opened a two-week season at the 

Metropolitan Opera House on 
Sept. 16 with a program made up of 
Swan Lake; Antonia Cobos’ new ver- 
sion of her ballet, The Mute Wife; 
the Black Swan pas de deux; and 
Gaité Parisienne. A friendly audience 
greeted the company enthusiastically, 
put it must be confessed that the per- 
formances remained on a_ pedestrian 
level. The company has seldom been 
in poorer discipline, and most of the 
leading roles were danced in routine 
fashion. 

The Mute Wife was 
created by Miss Cobos for Ballet In- 
ternational in 1944. The score was 
composed by Vittorio Rieti after music 
by Paganini. Rico Lebrun designed 
the scenery and costumes. Miss Cobos 
appeared in the title role. She re- 
vived the work in 1946 in a shortened 
version, for the Original Ballet Russe, 
again taking the role of the Wife. The 
third version has a new score by 
Soulima Stravinsky, after music by 
Scarlatti; costumes by Castillo; and 
new choreography by Miss Cobos. 

The plot of The Mute Wife is based 
on the story by Anatole France. The 


originally 


lady’s devoted husband has her cured 


Albert Morini 
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of her malady by a physician, only to 
discover to his horror that she is an 
incessant chatterer. To save his peace 
of mind, he orders the physician to 
make him deaf. In the original ver; 
sion, the woman’s sudden outburst of 
speech was amusingly represented by 
castanets played on stage. But in the 
new ballet the castanets are played in 
the orchestra pit and fail to make 
their point as clearly. The original 
score was also far more telling than 
the present one, which is an arrange- 
ment of Scarlatti sonatas. Miss Cobos’ 
choreography retains many witty 
touches, but it does not sustain the 
piece at a consistent level of invention 
and development. 

Nina Novak danced the role of the 
Wife vivaciously ; Leon Danielian was 
spirited as the Husband ; and Robert 
Lindgren made an imposing figure of 
the Doctor. Mr. Stravinsky’s orches- 
tration of the Scarlatti sonatas wisely 
refrained from imitations of his 
celebrated father’s style, but displayed 
no special flair. He conducted the 
score sensitively—too sensitively, in 
fact, for the decrepit-sounding or- 
chestra he was leading. 

The rest of the evening’s offerings 
require little space to recount. Mary 
Ellen Moylan took the role of Odette 
in Swan Lake. Quite apart from 
understandable nervousness, she was 
not ready for the part. Her phrasing 
was to impulsive, her line far too 
irregular. Some day, Miss Moylan 
may be a Swan Queen worthy of 
classic tradition, but that day was not 
vet. Oleg Tupine danced the role of 
Prince Siegfried athletically, with few 


traces of style. The Swans have 
never looked more discouraged; their 
ensembles were slovenly throughout. 


Lucien Cailliet’s wavering tempos con- 
tributed to the instability of the per- 
formance. 

Matters improved in the Black Swan 
pas de deux, which was performed by 
Ruthanna Boris and Mr. Danielian in 
sparkling style. Neither dancer was 
in best form, but both of them strove 
valiantly to raise the artistic tempera- 
ture of the evening. Alexandra 
Danilova romped through Gaité 
Parisienne so beguilingly that the 
work shook off its accumulated mold. 
Even the corps de ballet seemed in- 
terested in what it was doing. Paul 
Strauss conducted the Tchaikovsky 
and = Offenbach-Rosenthal — scores 


briskly. R. S. 


Danilova's Paquita, Sept. 20 


On Sept. 20, the Ballet 
Monte Carlo offered the 
two real novelties, 
official essay of Alexandra Danilova 
into the field of choreography. The 
work was repeated on Sept. 23 in a 
bill—which is the this re- 
view season's 
first performance of the Balanchine- 
Tchaikovsky Ballet Imperial. 

Paquita is a free restoration of the 
last act of a three-act ballet given at 
the Paris Opera in 1846. with Carlotta 
Grisi in the title role. The music 
composed by Edouard-Marie-Ernest 
Deldevez, a now forgotten musician 
who served as chief conductor of the 
Paris Conservatoire orchestra from 
1872 to 1883, and of the Paris Opéra 
from 1873 to 1877. For her version, 
Miss Danilova also used some of the 
music interpolated into Paquita by 
Leon Minkus (otherwise memoralized 
in ballet repertory only by the Don 
Ouixote pas de deux) when the first 
Russian production of the ballet was 
given at the Bolshoi Theatre, in Mos- 
cow, in 1847. For a setting, the man- 
agement used the background de- 
siened by Eugene Berman for Devil’s 
Holiday. in 1939. 

As Miss Danilova has revived it. 
Paquita is no more than a series of 


Russe de 
first of its 
Paquita, the first 


basis of 
that also included the 


was 


spirited entrées and variations, 
rounded off by the usual finale in- 
troducing all the previous participants. 
Whatever the relation of the steps 
Miss Danilova has devised may be to 
the Petipa choreography of the Rus- 
sian version, she has supplied Ballet 
Russe with a neat and gracious, if 
wholly unoriginal and wholly unim- 
portant, way of passing twenty min- 
utes. Thanks to her own animated 
contributions as a dancer, and the 
less distinctive ones of Oleg Tupine, 
Yvonne Chouteau, and Gertrude Ty- 
ven, Paquita brought pleasure to the 
audience. 

Mary Ellen Moylan danced the 
chief role in Ballet Imperial with cool 
regality. The rest of the soloists and 
the corps de ballet, on the other hand, 


were totally unable to capture the 
slightest suggestion of the Russian 
Imperial Ballet, whose aristocratic 
manners constitute the substance of 


the work. Elsewhere in the program, 
Ruthanna Boris and Leon Danielian 
gave a dry account of the pas de deux 
from The Black Swan, and the eve- 
ning ended with a routine run-through 
of Gaité Parisienne, with Miss Danil- 
ova, Mr. Danielian, and Frederic 
Franklin in the main parts. i 


New Graduation Ball, Sept. 22 


With Vladimir Dokoudovsky’s re- 
staging of David Lichine’s Graduation 
Ball (first presented on Sept. 21) the 
3allet Kusse de Monte Carlo added 
yet another bread-and-butter dancing 
piece to its repertoire. The present 
version of Graduation Ball (originally 
staged in 1940, for the Original Bal- 
let Russe, and re-staged by Lichine in 
1944, for Ballet Theatre) differs from 
its predecessors in some choreographic 
details, but preserves most of the 
original triviality and tawdry humor. 
The story, danced to Antal Dorati’s 
arrangement of Johann Strauss tunes, 
has to do with the strangely repulsive 
flirtations that ensue when students 
from a boys’ military academy, ac- 
companied by an old General who is 
their mentor, visit the students at a 
girls’ school, presided over by a trans- 
vestite headmistress. 


Such goings-on 
lead, inevitably, 


to divertissements - 
five of them in this case, with the 
Ballet Theatre version’s Tyrolean 
30y omitted, and La Sylphide and the 
Scotsman giving way to a classical 
pas de deux. The décor is that done 
by Mstislav Doboujinsky for Ballet 
Theatre, after Alexandre Benois’ 
original. 

Whatever the quality of the work, 
the company gave it an unwontedly 
vivacious performance. As the most 
uninhibited students, Yvonne Chou- 
teau, Nina Novak, and Leon Daniel- 
ian danced with clean technique and 


with boundless animation, Igor 
Schwezoff, who created the role of 
the Old General, appeared as guest 
artist; and Jean Yazvinsky was the 
Headmistress. Paul Strauss, who con- 
ducted the entire program, did what 
he could with an orchestra that 
seemed half asleep. 

Giselle opened the evening, with 
Alexandra Danilova giving a_ per- 
formance that was so rich in com- 


municative detail and so large in con- 
ception as to make recurring technical 
insecurities seem of slight importance. 
Frederic Franklin was an attentive 
\lbrecht. As Myrtha, Mary Ellen 
Moylan danced well herself, but failed 
to inspire her subject Willis to any 
sort of stylistic unanimity. Robert 


Lindgren was Wilfred; Bernice Reh. 
ner, Berthe; Michel Katcharoff. 
Hilarion; Gerald Leavitt, the Duke of 
Courland; Shirley Haynes, the Prin. 
cess; and Gertrude Tyven and Yvonne 
Chouteau, the solo Willis. Antonia 
Cobos’ The Mute Wife, with Nina 
Novak, Leon Danielian, and Rober 
Lindgren again in the cast, completed 


the program. fm, Je 
Igrouchki, Sept, 24, 2:15 
The novel feature of this Saturday 


matinee by the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo was Frederic Franklin’s re-stag- 


ing of Igrouchki, subtitled Russian 
Toys, a slight littke mimed comedy 
that Michel Fokine contrived in /92] 


The hero of a rather spiritless per- 


formance was the horse—a dappled, 
life-size prop that seemed to delight 
the children in the audiences. Alexan- 
dra Danilova and Robert Linderen 


took the other 


leading roles. Ii the 
season's first 


performance of Das de 


Quatre, Ruthanna Boris and Mary 
Ellen Moylan (as Marie Taglioni and 
Fanny Cerito) danced with —_ rity 


and lovely style, and Gertrude ven 
and Nina Novak (as ar iTisi 
and Lucille Grahn) performed ¢om- 
petently. The program opened wit! 
Les Sylphides—in which Miss Boris, 
Miss Tyven, Yvonne Chouteau, and 
Roman Jasinsky were prominent-— and 
with Graduation Ball. 


3. Elks 


closed 


Premiere of Birthday, Sept. 27 


Like Paquita a week earlier, Birth 
day, the second of the two new works 
offered by the Ballet Russe de Monte 

Carlo this fall, was a featherweight 
composition It was choreographed 
by Tatiana Chamié, herself a member 
of the company in years past, and now 
a teacher in New York. Using a 
pastiche of Rossini tunes, Mlle. (ha 
mié has put together an undraniatic 
little tale in two acts and an epilogue, 
whose main episode represents a iid 
dle-aged woman’s memories of a birth 
day party in her girlhood. Except 
for the two brief scenes that provide 
a frame at the beginning and the end, 
the ballet is a conventional series oi 
variations—solos, duets, and pieces for 
the full corps. Mlle. Chamié’s ballet 
vocabulary is, as might be expected, 
wholly traditional and unexperimen- 
tal. But she has devised novel con- 
catenations of steps, and has put ev- 
erything together with a 
of showmanship. The 
sponded cordially to Birthday, and, 
quite rightly, admired both the clean 
technique and the attractive character 
ization of the central role by Nana 
Gollner, who danced on short notice 
as a guest, because of the foot injury 
that kept Mia Slavenska out of the 
entire Metropolitan engagement. Miss 
Gollner’s personable colleagues, in a 


uC 0d SCTISC 


audience re- 


production that had been unusually 
well rehearsed, were Oleg Tupine, 
Leon Danielian, and Nina Novak. 
Lucien Caillet, who orchestrated the 
Rossini music, conducted. 

The bill also held Les Sylphides, 
with Mary Ellen Moylan and Roman 


Jasinsky dancing to Mr. Cailliet’s vul- 
garian orchestration of the Chopin 
music; the pas de deux from The 
Black Swan, unexcitingly set forth 
by Ruthanna Boris and Mr. Daniclian, 
and Le Beau Danube, with Alexandra 
Danilova and Frederic Franklin. |’aul 
Strauss shared the evening’s condiuct- 
ing with Mr. Caillet. wae 
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Ruth St. Denis 


Dances Again 


At Jacob’s Pillow Festival 


By Ceci. SMITH 
Lee, Mass. 


UTH ST. DENIS, one of the 

greatest and most influential cre- 

ative artists in the history of 
American dance, made the final week- 
end of the Jacob's Pillow Dance Fes- 
tival a climactic occasion by coming 
east from her home in California, for 
the first time in several years, to ap- 
pear in several of her early, epoch 
making solo dances. She shared four 
programs, on the afternoons and eve 
nings of Sept. 2 and 3, with Ruth 
Bentley Stone, and Walter 
Camryn, who presented the premiere 
of Mr. Stone’s seric-comic ballet, Re- 
union; and with Saekoro, Devi Wani, 
and Prahasta, who appeared in Indo- 
nesian dances 

Though she is well past 
“Miss Ruth,” as she is universally 
called by dancers, has lost none of her 
power to engross and move an audi 
ence by the Oriental evocations she 
devised forty years and more ago. As 
Ted Shawn, director of Jacob's Pil 
low, observed in his introductory re¢ 
marks, when Miss Ruth comes onto 
the stage she brings a touch of divin 
itv. How else, indeed, can one explain 
the affecting beauty, the solemnity, 
even, of the four litthe genre and char- 
acter pieces that made up her share of 
the program, 

One needed to do no more than 
collate them with the authoritative and 
traditional compositions offered — by 
Saekoro and his colleagues to recog- 
nize that Miss Ruth’s Orient 1s an 
imaginary place, a dream world of 
dance, in which steps, gestures, and 
ceremonials are as she thinks they 
ought to be—not as they really are or 
really ever have been in the actual 
Indian tradition as, latterly, we have 
learned it from Ram Gopal. Miss 
Ruth has invented a picture-hook 
Orient, and filled the picture out with 
such personal warmth, such quiet en- 
chantment, and such persuasive detail 
that most Americans still willingly 
believe in it. She commands her audi- 
ence by a candor and artlessness that 
conceal all artifice and contrivance, 
and by a poetic serenity no younger 
American dancer has the good fortune 

or perhaps the genuinely spiritual 
conviction Her composi- 
tions are among the last and greatest 
expressions of unshamed Romantic 
ism, untouched by Freudianism or 
technical exhibitionism or the typical 
contemporary fixation upon sharp ac- 
cents and dizzy speed. 





seventy, 


to possess. 


ONE of her pieces submits well 
-*to description; for words cannot 
recapture the intangible personal qual- 
ity, the inward essence and the out 
ward tone, that confer beauty upon 
these pseudo-Indian vignettes, which, 
when imitated by variety performers 
and graduates of outmoded dancing 
schools, can seem hollow, gauche, and 
even ridiculous. Incense, composed in 
1904 to a sentimental score by Harvey 
Worthington Loomis, consists of no 
more than simple gestures and poses, 
with three bowls of burning incense 
as properties. Cobra, done to the ac 
companiment of some of the ballet 
music from Delibes’ Lakmé, is the 
familiar conceit—subsequently appro 
priated by dozens of other dancers, 
from Vera Mirova on down the list 
of making the arms go through ser 
pentine convolutions, with green rings 
on the outer fingers of each hand rep- 
resenting the snakes’ eves. Yogi, with 
music by Alexander Alexay, develops 
the trance-like state its title implits 
Nautch, with its swirling costume 
made of 135 yards of goods, and 
its mock-Oriental accompaniment by 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, is the 
prototype of the movement of every 






Hindu dancing-girl Hollywood has 
ever put on the screen. Yet in every 
one of these works, all conceived be- 
fore 1910, a stylistic control and a 
choreographic lucidity are present, to 


a degree nearly every one of Miss 
Ruth’s successors (short of Martha 
Graham) might well envy 

The Javanese and Balinese dances 


that alternated with Miss Ruth's free 
fancies provided a perfect foil, in the 
impersonality of their traditional re 
quirements. The dancers performed 
them with élan and technical prowess, 
and the litthe gamelan orchestra gave 
a satisfactory impression of the sound 
and the motor impulse of Indonesian 
music. 


| EUNION, the new ballet by Mr 
Stone, presents a trio of inebri 
ates at a school reunion. A long flash 
back recalls the triangular 
that ended their school friendship; 
a brief coda returns them to 
sodden state of forgetfulness The 
principal interest of the ballet resides 
in its humorous touches, for whicl 
Mr. Stone has always possessed a 
special gift. Otherwise, there is too 
much attention to contriving new lifts 
and steps for pas de deux and pas cde 
trois, and not enough to the develop 
ment of fluent and continuing lines of 
choreographic interest. = The 
moreover, is not pungently told, and 
the middle section is prolix and poorly 
proportioned. The three dancers per 
formed brightly. The musical 
by Laura Aborn, was moderne rather 
than modern 
ple of reliance upon meaningless dis 
sonances caused by the interval of the 
second, and angularities deriving from 
an inchoate concept of melody 

In the course of the eighth season 
of the Jacob’s Pillow Dance Festi 
val, many well-known dancers—ballet, 
modern, and ethnologic—appeared in 
nine diverse weekend programs. The 
Ballet Theatre company took over the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth weeks (which 
corresponded to the three weeks of the 
Berkshire Music Festival at Tangle 
wood, thus insuring a large influx of 
tourists), presenting standard works 
from its repertoire. At other times, 
Ballet Theatre principals appeared in 
solos and = duets—Igor Youskevitch, 


HN Passe 


their 


story, 


score, 


a rogues’-gallery exam 


Diana Adams, Hugh Laing, Nana 
Gollner, Norma Vance, Ruth Ann 
Koesun, and John Kriza Antony 


Tudor choreographed a new pas de 
trois for Miss Vance, Miss WKoesun, 
and Mr. Kriza. The modern dance 
was represented by Myra Kinch (who 
presented group works, with the aid 
of students from her classes) and 
Janet Collins. Iva NKitchell again ap 
peared in a number of her dance 
National dances were offered 
by Pilar Gomez and Federico Rey, 
Spanish dancers; Noble Paulickpulle, 
Singhalese dancer; Josefina’ Garcia, 
Mexican dancer; and Jean Léon De- 
stiné and his company of Haitian 
dancers. On Aug. 13, Ted Shawn, 
director of Jacob's Pillow, presented 
himself and his students in The 
Dreams of Jacob, a new ballet choreo 
graphed by Mr. Shawn, with musi 
by Darius Milhaud (commissioned by 
the Elizabeth Sprague Foundation of 
the Library of Congress), and cos 
tumes and décor by John Christian. 


satires 


Richard Strunsky Joins 
Frank Chapman Counsellor: 


Richard I. Strunsky has joined the 
firm of Frank Chapman, public re- 
lations counsellor, according to a reé 
cent announcement. Mr. Strunsky was 
formerly with the publicity depart- 
ment of RCA Victor Records, the 
Columbia Broadcasting System short- 
wave news department, and the New 
York Times. During the past 
journalism at 
Zoston, 


he was professor of 
University, in 


Suffolk 
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CONCERTS IN NEW YORK 





Léon Rothier, Bass 
Town Hall, Oct, 1 


Léon Rothier, who for thirty years 
was a leading French bass of the 
Metropolitan Opera, marked the fif- 
tieth anniversary of his first operatic 
appearance by singing an anniversary 
recital, to which Henri Bonnet, French 
ambassador to the United States, and 
Mme. Bonnet lent their names as pa- 
trons. A very large audience of Mr. 
Rothier’s colleagues, friends, pupils, 
and admirers rose in standing tribute 
to the distinguished bass when he first 
came onto the stage. As the evening 
meal | the gesture became a habit 

Edward Johnson's testimonial re- 
marks, as former associate in the 
Metropolitan’s French productions and 
present general manager of the com- 
pany, brought the assemblage to its 
feet again at the midpoint of the pro- 
gram; and Mr. Rothier’s superb de- 
livery of Schumann’s Les Deux 
Grénadiers at the end of the recital 
touched off an extended ovation. 

A recital by a 75-year-old singer 
ordinarily requires a compassionate 
sidestepping of realistic report. Toa 
phenomenal degree, Mr. Rothier’s 


singing made critical amenities un- 
necessary. He himself would be the 


Jast to maintain that his voice retains 
all the richness and freedom of twenty 
years ago; but its massive, organ-like 
sonorousness has been impaired aston- 
ishingly little by the passage of years, 
and he still retains a technical dex- 
terity that permits him to sing lightly 
and rapidly when the music requires 
him to depart from the majestic de- 
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clamatory style he has always com- 
manded with special authority. 

His program intermingled songs and 
operatic excerpts. Since his entire 
career was confined almost exclusively 
to the opera house, few members of 
the audience knew him as a singer of 
songs. The chief unfamiliar feature 
of the occasion, therefore, was the in- 
terpretative warmth and insight with 
which he approached such familiar 
recitalists’ items as Hué’s J’ai pleuré 
en reve, Fauré’s Les berceaux, and 
Chausson’s Le temps des lilas. Among 
the operatic passages, Arkel’s Mono- 
logue, from Debussy’s Pelléas_ et 
Mélisande, captured the mood of 
deep, humanitarian sympathy most 
present-day exponents of the role fail 
to sense; the air of King Claudius, 
from Ligcwasd Hamlet; and the cava- 
tina of Cardinal Brogni, from Halé- 
vy’s La Juive, evoked the broad, noble 
delivery traditional French grand 
opera requires; and the Chanson 
Bachique, from Bizet’s Les _ Jolies 
Filles de Perth provided a moment 
of hearty humor. Elsewhere, Mr. 
Rothier’s list included Bois épais, 
from Lully’s Amadis; Flégier’s Le 
Cor; Saint-Saéns’ Le Pas d’Armes 
du Roi Jean; the Song of the Flea, 
from Berlioz’s The Damnation of 
Faust; and Les Boeufs, a folksong 
arranged by Pierre Dupont, and 
learned by the singer, Mr. Rothier 
told us, from his father and his grand- 
father. Jascha Zayde gave superb 
support at the piano. Ge oe 


Morton Estrin, Pianist 
Town Hall, Sept. 19 


Mr. Estrin, a native of Burlington, 
Vt., made his official New York debut 
on this occasion. He had appeared 
previously in Brooklyn and at the 
Chatham Square Music School, and 
had been heard over Station WNYC. 
The young pianist offered one for- 
midable novelty, a Partita by Meyer 
Kupferman, dedicated to the 


per- 
former. Standard works by Bach, 
Mozart, Brahms, Chopin, Rachmanin- 


off, Scriabin and Liszt made up the 
rest of his program 

The pianist disclosed a 
though by no means impeccable, tech- 
nique, and musical intelligence and 
sense of style. 3ut for all their 
energy, his interpretations were not- 
able rather for industry and determi- 
nation than insight. His Mozart (the 
Sonata in F major, K.332) lacked 
grace and = spontaneity; and _his 
Brahms (the Variations and Fugue 
on a Theme of Handel) was too 
frenetic in the rapid variations and 
rhythmically unstable in the fugue. 

Mr. Estrin played the Kupferman 
Partita brilliantly. The feeble nature 
of the work in no way detracted from 
his merit in presenting it. Of the five 
sections—Praeludium, Toccata, Fugue, 
Arioso, and Ostinato burlesco—only 
the last was concise, and even that 
one paid obvious respects to Bartdk’s 
Allegro barbaro. Diffuse, imitative, 
and curiously heterogeneous in its 
harmonic idiom (which wavered be- 
tween Bart6k, Hindemith and César 
Franck), the Partita nonetheless 
showed signs of creative talent and a 
shrewd sense of pianistic effectiveness. 

eS 


solid, 


Squibb Company Concert 
Carnegie Hall, Sept. 21 


E. R. Squibb & Sons presented a 
concert by members of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, with Bidu 
Sayao, soprano; Giuseppe di Stefano, 
tenor; and Eugene List, pianist, as 
soloists. The occasion was the 5lst 
annual convention of the National As- 


sociation of Retail Druggists. Wil- 
fred Pelletier conducted. 
Mr. Di Stefano sang the Aubade 


from Lalo’s Le Roi d’Ys; E lucevan 
le stelle, from Puccini’s Tosca; and 
Che gelida manina, from Puccini’s La 







ben Greenhaus 


At his fiftieth anniversary recital, 
at Town Hall, Leon Rothier receives 
the congratulations of Edward Johnson 


Bohéme. Miss Sayao sang Un bel di, 
from Puccini’s Madama _ Butterfly ; 
and Mi chiamano Mimi, from La 
Bohéme. The two artists were heard 
together in the final duet from Act | 
of Massenet’s Manon, and in the final 
duet from Act I of La Bohéme. Mr 
List played Gershwin’s Rhapsody in 
Blue and Tchaikovsky’s Concerto in 
B flat minor. The orchestra opened 
the concert with a performance of 
Wagner’s Overture to Tannhauser. 


ae 


Nounouka Franghia, Mezzo-Soprano 
Town Hall, Sept. 21 (Debut) 


The first vocalist of the Town Hall 
season was Nounouka Franghia, an 
attractive young Greek mezzo-soprano 
making her first American appearance. 
Miss Franghia, who already has be- 
hind her a substantial list of engage- 
ments as soloist with choral groups 
in Athens and with the State Sym- 
phony of Greece, offered a program 


that included songs by Attey, Arne, 
Schubert, Brahms, Widor, Hué, and 
Falla; a group of Greek songs, by 


Kalomiris, Petridis, Riadis, and Lava- 
das; O don fatale, from Verdi's Don 
Carlos; and Grisélidis’ Prayer, from 
Massenet’s Grisélidis. 

Miss. Franghia’s 
mezzo-soprano of 
freely produced except at the ex- 
tremes of its range, was at its best 
in soft, upper-register legato passages, 
where it took on a lovely silvery qual- 
ity. She found her most congenial 
material in the quieter French songs— 
particularly Hué’s Berceuse Triste, 
which she phrased beautifully—and the 
songs of her own countrymen. In 
the Schubert and Brahms lieder, she 
sang well enough, but her interpreta- 


voice, a_ light 
pleasant texture, 


tions, while consistently musical, 
seldom rose above the level of dis- 
arming ingenuousness. Her tones 


tended to become hard and unresonant 
in more declamatory songs, such as 
Falla’s Séguidilla, and faulty breathing 
robbed her of climaxes that she had 
arrived at quite legitimately. The 
Verdi aria was beyond her native 
vocal powers, and although she at- 
tacked it manfully she was unable to 
make it convincing. Coenraad V. 
30s presided at the piano. 

1., Jr. 


Marjorie Garrigue, Pianist 
Town Hall, Sept. 


It was to Marjorie Garrigue’s credit 
that she was able to differentiate be- 
tween the styles of the six composers 
whose works she played in her first 
New York recital in fourteen years— 
since all could be called in some sense 
Romantic. Miss Garrigue, who is the 
wife of Fred Smith, director of the 


Cincinnati College of Music, chose 
Beethoven’s Waldstein Sonata and 
Medtner’s Sonata-Conte in C minor, 





program. She also included Schubert's 
Variations on a Theme by Anselm 
Huttenbrenner, and groups by 
Brahms, Chopin, and Prokofieff. The 
Medtner work was best suited to the 
pianist’s generally sentimental  ap- 
proach; elsewhere her interpretations 
were so languid as to dim the effec. 
tiveness of the idioms she was at- 
tempting. a. BF, 
Jean Westbrook, Violinist 

Town Hall, Oct, 2, 2:30 (Debut) 


In her first New York appearance 
Miss Westbrook, young North Caro- 
lina violinist, approached the music 
in her program with musicianliness 
and sensitive feeling. Technically, 
however, she was not entirely equal 
to its demands, for her tone was un- 
even and often lacked body, and her 
intonation left something to be desired 

‘he program included two pre- 
mieres. Noel Sokoloft’s Epithalam:um 
is modal in flavor, but rather senti- 
mental. David Diamond’s Chacoine, 
a more uncompromising work, seemed 
to possess no particular sense of di- 
rection. The familiar pieces in the 
list were Bach’s KE major Concerto, 
Mozart’s G major Sonata, K. 301, 
Bartok’s Six Rumanian Dances, nd 
Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole. Eu: ene 
Helmer was an accomplished acc m- 
pianist. es 


OTHER RECITALS 


PETER MELNIKOFF, pianist; T. wn 


Hall, Sept. 22. 
RAFAEL SEBASTIA, pianist; Town 
Hall, Sept. 30. 


George Trovillo Named 
Accompanist to James Meltun 


George Trovillo, who  formcrly 
served as accompanist for Jean Vat- 
son and for Conrad Thibault, will ac- 
company James Melton on all of the 
Metropolitan Opera 
dates this season, 
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Soloists Announced 
For Dallas Symphony 


Datitas.—The Dallas Symphony, 
under its new musical director, Walter 


Hendl, will present twenty subscrip- 
tion concerts this season, divided 
equally between Sunday afternoons 


and Monday evenings. Paul Breisach 
and Victor Alessandro will be guest 
conductors during the season, and so- 
loists will include Frances Yeend, and 
Brenda Lewis, sopranos; Rudolph 
Firkusny, Jorge Bolet, Robert Casa- 
desus, and Claudio Arrau, pianists; 
Tossy Spivakovsky, Zino Francescatti, 
Isaac Stern, and Ruth Posselt, vio- 
jinists; William Watkins, organist; 
and Monte Hill Davis and Mary Ann 
Hudgins, duo-pianists, — of the 
annual G. B. Dealey award. The first 
concert will be given on Oct. 31. 

‘he Civic Music Association will 
begin its season with a recital by 
Martial Singher, baritone, on Oct. 20 
Provrams in this series will be given 
by the Robert Shaw Chorale, Louis 
Kau'man, violinist; Ebe Stignani, 
mez’o-soprano; Alexander Brailow- 
sky, pianist; Joseph Schuster, cellist; 
and Andrés Segovia, guitarist. 

Burl Ives, Valerie Bettis and Ber- 
nario Segall, and Byron Janis will ap- 
pear in the Community series, which 
will also have Sir Thomas Beecham 
and Mary Garden as lecturer. 

For its chamber music series, the 
Civ Federation has engaged the 
Paganini String Quartet, the Juilliard 
String Quartet, the London String 
Quartet, the Griller String Quartet, 
and the New Music String Quartet 
The Civie : 


pianist; Shirley Aranoff, 
Wavne Conner, tenor; 
violinist; Monte Hill Davis, pianist ; 
and Robert Massingham, pianist 
MABEL CRANFILI 


Federation young artists’ 
serics will present Mary Ann Hudgins, 
pianist ; 
Louann Hardy, 
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PIANIST AND CONNECTICUT YANKEES 
Officers of the Stamford, Conn., 
witsch after his recent concert for the group—William O'Shaughnessy, Mrs. 
Willis Lyman, the pianist, Linda Cappabianca, Sarah Smith, and Benton Grant 


Philadelphia Plans 
Programs To Mark 
Jubilee of Orchestra 


PHILADELPHIA—Since the end of 
the Robin Hood Dell season, there 
has been very little musical activity, 
but some interesting and important 
events have been scheduled. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra is ce 
brating its fiftieth anniversary season 
—its fourteenth under the leadership 
of Eugene Ormandy — and Mayor 
Bernard Samuel has issued a procla 
mation designating the first week in 
October as Philadelphia Orchestra 
Week. This week coincides with that 
of the orchestra’s opening concerts, 
on Oct. 7, 8, and 10. Mr. Ormandy, 
after returning from a summer in 
Switzerland, signed a three-year con- 
tract extension, which assures his 
leadership of the orchestra until 1954 

To celebrate the fiftieth season, 
Mr. Ormandy and the orchestra man- 
agement have engaged an imposing 
list of soloists and conductors. The 
guest conductors include Ernest An- 
sermet, Leonard Bernstein, and Vic- 
tor de Sabata. Of the soloists (nine 
pianists three violinists, three  so- 
pranos, a duo-piano team, a cellist, a 
harpist, and a bassoonist), only four 
have not been heard before as soloists 
with the orchestra in Philadelphia 
Joan Hammond, soprano, and Eileen 
Joyce, pianist; and Paul Olefsky, 
cellist, and Sol Schoenbach, bassoon 
ist, both members of the orchestra. 

The pianists are Leonard Bernstein, 
Alexander Brailowsky, Robert Casa- 
desus, Ania Dorfmann, Jean Graham, 
William Kapell, Menahem Pressler, 
Artur Rubinstein, Rudolf Serkin, and 
Pierre Luboshutz and Genia Nemen- 
off, duo-pianists. Zino Francescatti, 
Erica Morini, and Isaac Stern are the 
violinists; Dorothy Maynor, soprano; 
Carlos Salzedo, harpist; and Eleanor 
Steber, soprano, will also be heard 
during the season, 

The schedule calls for a Goethe 
bicentennial celebration program, on 
Oct. 14 and 15; programs devoted 
exclusively to the works of Rach- 
maninoff, Strauss, and Tchaikovsky; 
and a special anniversary program 
that will repeat the orchestra’s first 
program, given in 1900. The year 
will be brought to a close with a 
post-season, four-day Beethoven fes- 
tival in May, when all of the com- 
poser’s nine symphonies will be 
played. 

Mr. Ormandy has also scheduled 
the first performance anywhere of th¢ 
Sinfonietta in G major, by Frederick 


le- 


Civic Music Association greet Benno Moisei- 


Schreiber, which won a $1,000 prize 
in the composition contest sponsored 
by the Music Fund Society last year 
Compositions by Hindemith, Mahler, 
Stravinsky, and Paul Creston will 
also be heard during the season 

The Philadelphia La Scala Opera 
Company will begin its season with 
a memorial performance for Fran- 
Pelosi, until his death, last 
vear, director of the company. A 
bronze plaque of Mr. Pelosi, by 
Louis Micoletti, will be unveiled in 
the corridor of the Academy of Mu- 
sic. Artists who have sung with the 
company will present a program of 
operatic excerpts. Among them will 


cesco 


be Bruna Castagna, Herva Nelli, 
Kurt Baum, Norman Kelley, Cesare 
Bardelli, John Lawler, and Lloyd 
Harris 

The concerts in Rayburn Plaza, 


which fill the gap between the close 
of the Dell season and the opening 
of the winter season, got off to an 
uncertain start union 
troubles. However, four concerts 
were held there and four at Pastor- 
ius Park, in Germantown 
JANE L 


because of 


DIEDERICHS 


’ 

Queens Symphony 

. . 
Gives First Concert 

The newly-organized Queens Sym 
phony, conducted by Alfred Thiel 
eker, one of its founders, presented 
its inaugural concert at the Forest 
Hills High School Auditorium, on 
Sept. 29, under the auspices of the 
Recording and Transcription Fund of 
the American Federation of Musi 
cians. Gertrude Freeze, soprano, was 
soloist in excerpts from Tchaikovsky's 
Kugene Onegin and Mascagni’s Ca 
valleria Rusticana; Mr. Thieleket 
was both piano soloist and conductor 
in Liszt’s Hungarian Fantasia; and 
the program also included the Over 
ture to Weber's Der Freishttz, Al- 
fred Heinemann’s Concert Overture, 
dances from Borodin’s Prince Igor, 
and two works by Armand Balen 
donck. co 2 


LaCrosse Opera Group 
Stages Flotow’s Martha 


LACROSSE, Wis. The newly or- 
ganized Lat “‘rosse Civic Opera A ssocia- 
tion presented two performances of 
Flotow’s Martha, on July 26 and 27. 
Harmer Root was director and con- 
ductor; Elvin Saterbak was general 
manager; and the cast included Mary 
Simones as Martha, Doris Severson 
as Nancy, Walter Herold as Sir Tris- 
tram, Elvin Saterbak as Plunkett, 
Richard Meyer as Lionel, and John 
Desmond as The Sheriff. 

Norrts ALAN PyNN 
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Negro Musicians 
Meet in Los Angeles 


Los ANGELES.—On the occasion of 
its thirtieth anniversary, the National 
Association of Negro Musicians held 
its 26th annual convention in Los 
Angeles, from Aug. 21 to 26. The 
group’s officers are Clarence Hayden 
Wilson, president; Roscoe R. Polin, 
first vice-president; Kathleen  H. 
Forbes, second vice-president; J. 


Wesley Jones, executive secretary; 
and W. C. Handy, Nora Douglas 
Holt, Alpha Holmes, W. Russell 


Johnson, Theodore C. Stone, Leslie 
Williams, J. Roy Terris, Laurence 
Watson, and Albert J. McNeil, mem- 
bers of the national board of directors. 
On Aug. 25, a national artists con- 
cert was given in the Hollywood Bowl 
bv the Hollywood Bowl Orchestra, 
conducted by Izler Solomon. The pro 
gram included Beethoven’s Third 
Leonore Overture; two songs by 
Mozart, with Ellabelle Davis as solo- 
ist; William Grant Still’s Archaic 
Ritual; Ritorna vincitor, from Verdi's 
\ida, with Miss Davis as_ soloist; 
Grieg’s Piano Concerto in A minor, 
with Hazel Harrison as soloist; and a 
group of songs presented by Lena 
Horne. The convention also included 
the national scholarship auditions, two 
junior division recitals, and numerous 
other concerts, meetings, discussions, 
and clinics. 
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Ben Greenhaus 


At preliminary rehearsals for the coming season of Wagner-Snowdon productions: 
(seated) Ernest McChesney, Désiré Defrére, Nicholas Rescigno, and Sura Bar- 
din; (standing) Evelyn Tanner, Jon Crain, Doris Doree, and Philip La Torre 


Charles Wagner Celebrates 


Tenth Operatic Anniversary 


[TN the tenth anniversary season of 
the Charles L. Wagner presenta- 
tions of operas, Mr. Wagner's 

companies will take second place only 
to the Metropolitan Opera in the num- 
ber of performances given throughout 

America. The double bill of Caval- 
leria Rusticana and Pagliacci will tour 
for eleven weeks this fall and for 
eight weeks—reaching the Northwest 
Coast—in the spring. Mr. Wagner's 
fourth production of The Barber of 
Seville will go out on the road in 
February 

The Barber of Seville was the opera 
that started the managerial team of 
Charles L. Wagner and Edward 
Snowdon out on their decade of trail- 
blazing transcontinental opera tours. 
The cast of that first production in- 
cluded Hilde Reggiani as_ Rosina, 
Armand Tokatyan as Count Alma- 
viva, Carlos Ramirez as Figaro, John 
Gurney as Don Basilio, Pompilio 
Malatesta as Dr. Bartolo, and Lucielle 
Browning as Berta. From the first, 
the Wagner productions caught hold 
of public fancy, and within a few sea- 
sons the operas were established as 
leading attractions for concert courses 
in many cities and colleges. 

In the first season, Mr. Wagner 
and Mr. Snowdon initiated a formula 
to which they have held ever since. 
One production is created at a time, 
prepared and rehearsed with the care 
and concentration ordinarily given to 
a Broadway play. Each company 
plays one-night stands, with alternat- 
ing casts. For the current tour of 
Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci 
the following casts have been chosen: 
In Cavalleria Rusticana — Gertrude 
Ribla, Doris Doree, Barbara Patton 
(alternating as Santuzza) ; Jon Crain 
and Ernest Lawrence (Turiddu) ; 
Frank Cappelli (Alfio) ; Sura Bardin 
(Mamma Lucia); Evelyn Tanner 
(Lola). In Pagliacci—Rafael Lag- 
ares and Ernest McChesney (Canio) ; 


Marguerite McClelland and Laura 
Castellano (Nedda) : Philip La 
Torre (Tonio); Thomas Perkins 
(Silvio); Byron Steele (Beppe). 


Nicholas Rescigno will conduct. the 
double bill. The Barber of Seville, 
later in the season, will be conducted 
by Paul Breisach, who was in charge 
of this opera last year. 

\mong the alumni of Mr. Wagner's 
touring companies are Mack Harrell, 
Nadine Conner, and Frances Greer. 
Many young artists have received 
their first professional operatic ex- 
perience in these troupes; several have 
been winners of the Metropolitan 
Opera Auditions of the Air. Two 


such winners were Marilyn Cotlow, 
who appeared in The Barber of Se 
ville in last winter's tour, and Denis 
Harbour, who sang in Romeo and 
Juliet last fall. 

Through the entire decade, Désiré 
Defrére, Metropolitan stage director, 
has served as Mr. Wagner's artistic 
director. Each fall, Mr. Defrére 
travels with the company until the 
Metropolitan season requires _ his 
presence in New York. 


HESE peripatetic companies won 

from Time magazine the appellation 
“Opera a la cart.” Even in the dif- 
ficult period of wartime travel restric- 
tions, no Wagner company ever missed 
a performance, and only one or two 
were forced to begin after the sched- 
uled hour. Mr. Wagner is proud of 
the record, for his companies of from 
fifty to eighty people are called upon 
to move from 75 to 350 miles a day. 

In support of his contention that 
interest in opera is increasing in the 
United States, Mr. Wagner cites the 
case-history of Lubbock, Tex. A few 
vears ago, Lubbock flatly refused to 
engage a Wagner company. Last 
spring, after The Barber of Seville 
had been given there, the Lubbock 
committee wired a request for two 
consecutive nights of Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana and Pagliacci. 

The Wagner tours have given au 
diences throughout the country op- 
portunities to hear many of the most 
popular works in the 

Among these are La 
Traviata, Rigoletto, Faust, Martha, 
and Il Trovatore. The production of 
Il Trovatore three years ago drew 
some of the largest audiences that 
have ever turned out for opera—5,500 
for example, in Atlanta, and 5,600 
in Birmingham. Each fall, 47 cities 
in the eastern, southern, and midwest- 
ern states open concert courses with 
Wagner operas. Some of these cities 
have opened nine consecutive seasons 
with Wagner presentations 

Once the operas have been booked 
rehearsed, and sent out on the road 
the first line of contact between Mr 
Wagner and his customers is the com 
pany manager. The audience has Fred 
Cuneo, the present company man- 
ager, to thank for the fact that the 
curtain goes up at 8:30. 

Mr. Wagner and Mr. Snowdon are 
already making plans for 1950-1951. 
There will be three separate tours 
Carmen will be sent on the fall tour, 
in recognition of its 75th anniversary ; 
the other two operas have not yet been 
settled upon. 
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Mitchell Prepares 
National Symphony 


Season’s Scheduie 


Wasrincton, D. C—The Na- 
tional Symphony, under its newly-ap- 
pointed conductor, Howard Mitchell 
has announced a series of twenty 
Wednesday evening concerts, begin 
ning on Oct. 26. William Schuman’s 
American Festival Overture will in 
troduce the new régime, and Yeliud 
Menuhin will be the soloist in the 
Elgar Violin Concerto on opening 
night; Beethoven's Seventh Symphon 
will close the program. Although five 
guest conductors have been scheduled 
the distinction of offering novelties 
falls to Mr. Mitchell alone. His list 
includes Ralph Vaughan Williams’ 
Variations on a Theme by Thomas 


Tallis, Hindemith’s Mathis ler 
Maler, T. Tertius Noble’s Intro lu 
tion and Passacaglia, Benjamin |'rit 
ten’s Piano Concerto (with Jac jues 


Abram as soloist), excerpts 
Berg’s Wozzeck (with Rose Bony 
ton as soloist), Paul Creston’s 
phony No. 2, Howard Hanson's r 
dic Symphony, and Samuel Bar’) cr’ 
First Essay 

Guest conductors will include Sit 
Thomas Beecham, on Nov. 9; Ge org 
Szell, on Dec. 13; Ernest Anser ne 
on Feb. 1; Paul Callaway, on Fel, 22 
conducting the Washington Cathe tral 
Choral Society in Verdi's Requiem; 
and Dimitri Mitropoulos, on Marci & 

Additional soloists are Benn 
Moiseiwitsch, Leonard Shure, irl 
Wild, Dame Myra Hess, Byron Janis 
and Claudio <Arrau, pianists; Jan 
Tomasow, and Isaac Stern, violin) sts 
John Martin, cellist; and Leonard 
Warren, baritone 

The series of six Sunday concert 
will open on Nov. 27 with Margaret 
Truman, soprano, as soloist 
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Smetana Honored 
At Prague Festival 


PracuE. — The fourth Prague 
Spring Festival, more comprehensive 
than those given in previous years, 
was oriented toward the music of 
Bedrich Smetana, in connection with 
the celebration of the 125th anniver- 
sary of his birth. A performance of 
My Country opened the festival on 
May 14. On May 12, the anniversary 
of the composer’s death, a memorial 
meeting was held in the Vysehrad 
cemetery, and a series of special pro- 
grams was held in Litomysl, Sme- 
tana’s native town, from June 4 to 6 
The courtyard of the former Wallen- 
stein castle was the scene of a per- 
formance of Dalibor, by the National 
Theatre of Prague; and The Two 
Widows was presented in the gar- 
dens of the castle 
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FINALE OF A DECADE 
James Melton, with Leverett Wright of Columbia Artists, and Mrs. Ralph Hayes 
and Dr. Claude S. Williams, Jr., of the Hattiesburg, Miss., Community Concert 
Association, after the tenor brought the tenth anniversary series to a close 


Yaddo Music Group 
Sponsors American 
Modern Composers 


SARATOGA Sprincs, N. Y.—This fall 
the Yaddo Music Group presented 
four concerts of contemporary Ameri- 
can music on Sept. 16, 17, and 18, at 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. At the first 
concert, the Carnegie String Quartet 
played Dai-Keong Lee’s String Quar- 
tet (1949). Nancy Chase, soprano, 
and Alfonso Montecino, pianist, per- 
formed songs by Roland Leich, Violet 
Archer, and Ernest Lubin. Vivian 
Rivkin played Aaron Bodenhorn’s 
Piano Sonatina. Bernhard Heiden’s 
Sinfonia for Woodwinds (1949) was 
played by San Baron, flute; Keith 
Wilson, clarinet; Richard Nass, oboe; 
Ralph Pyle, horn; and Otto Eifert, 
bassoon, The Music Group Chamber 
Orchestra, conducted by Dean Dixon, 
played Wallingford Riegger’s Canon 
and Fugue for Strings; Roger Goeb’s 
Concertant for Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, 
and Strings, with Mr. Baron, Mr. 
Nass and Mr. Wilson as soloists; and 
Alvin Etler’s Concerto (1947). 

At the second concert, the wood- 
wind quintet that had played at the 
first concert performed Two Inven- 
tions for Woodwinds by Charles 
Schiff. Joseph Goodman's Sonatine 
(1949), for trumpet, horn, and trom- 
bone, was played by Robert Montesi, 
Ralph Pyle, and Geoffrey Stoughton. 
The Carnegie String Quartet per- 
formed John Verrall’s Fourth String 
Quartet (1949). Sam Baron and 
Vivian Rivkin played Eldin Burton's 
Sonatina (1949), for flute and piano. 
Nancy Chase, soprano, accompanied 
by Alfonso Montecino, sang three 
songs by Colin Sterne. Miss Chase 
also performed \rthur Berger's 
Words for Music, Perhaps, accom- 
panied by Sam Baron, flute; Keith 
Wilson, clarinet; and Helen Bries- 
meister, cello. Davis Shuman, trom 
bonist, and Vivian’ Rivkin, pianist, 
played Paul Hindemith’s Sonata 
(1941). P. Glanville ‘Hicks’ Concerto 
da Camera (1947) was played by Sam 
Baron, flute; David Oppenheim, clari- 
net; Otto Ejifert, bassoon; and Vivian 
Rivkin, piano. 

The third concert opened with a 
performance of Anthony Ponato’s 
Second String Quartet by the Car- 
negie String Quartet. Nancy Chase, 
soprano, with Alfonso Montecino at 
the piano, sang works by Richard 
Winslow, Frederick Breydert, and 
David Van Vactor. Mr. Montecino 
played Harold Gramatges’ Montuna 
(1949) and h‘s own Suite for Piano 
(1949). John R. Barrows and Vivian 
Rivkin plaved= Bernhard Heiden’s 


Sonata (1949) for horn and piano 
The Music Group Chamber Orchestra, 
under Dean Dixon, performed Earl 
George’s Concerto for Strings; Ott 
Luening’s Serenade for Three Horns 
and Strings; and Eugene Weigel’s 
Sonata for Strings 

The orchestra was heard in_ the 
fourth concert in performances of 
David Van Vactor’s Introduction and 
Presto for Strings (1947); Jerzy 
Fitelberg’s Concertino for Trombone, 
Piano, and Strings (1947), with 
Davis Schuman and Vivian Rivkin as 
soloists; Charles Ives, Third Sym 
phony; Vincent Persichetti’s The Hol- 
low Men, with Robert Montesi as 
trumpet soloist; Vladimir Dukelsky’s 
Six Songs from A Shropshire Lad, 
with Nancy Chase, soprano, as solo- 
ist; Jacob Avshalomov’s Evocations 
(1948), with Keith Wilson as clarinet 
soloist; and Ulysses Kay’s The Quiet 
One (1948). 


Louisville Lists 
New Compositions 


For 1949-50 Season 


LovuisvitLte.—The Louisville Or- 
chestra, formerly called the Louisville 
Philharmonic, will present a series of 
six Wednesday evening and Thurs- 
day afternoon concerts during — the 
1949-50 season, its thirteenth. Robert 
Whitney, regular conductor, and 
various guest conductors will lead the 
orchestra during the season, which 
is scheduled to open in Columbia 
Auditorium on Noy. 2. 

The opening program will be de 
voted to works by Claude Almand, 
Kentucky composer-conductor, and 
Rachmaninoff’s Rhapsody on a Theme 
of Paganini, with Benjamin Owen, 
pianist, as soloist. The program of 
Nov. 30 and Dec. 1 will include a 
commissioned work by Robert Russell 
Bennett, and will have Aaron Rosand 
as violin soloist 

In the concerts on Jan. 4 and 5, 
Martha Graham will make her first 
appearance as soloist with a symphony 
orchestra, in a specially-commissioned 
modern dance work with music by 
William Schuman. The fourth pair of 
concerts, on Feb. 1 and 2, will be de 
voted to works by David Diamond 
conducted by the composer. 

Paul Hindemith will conduct the 
world premiere of a commissioned 
work in the concerts on March 1 and 
2; and Nan Merriman, mezzo-soprano, 
will be the soloist in the final pair of 
subscription concerts, on March 29 
and 30. The orchestra will also pre- 
sent four concerts for school chil- 
dren, and will play a number of tour 
concerts in the state 
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FRANZ SCHUBERT: The Ariel of 
Music. By Robert Haven Schau- 


ffler. 427 pages. New York, G. P. 
Putnam, 1949. $5 





The publisher’s claim that Robert 
Haven Schauffler’s new Schubert bio- 
graphy will “immediately become the 
standard and definitive study of Schu- 
bert’s life and works” strikes this 
reviewer as a rather tall order of op- 
timism. For his part, Mr. Schauffler 
is not disposed to underrate his 
achievement. In a foreword, he 
credits himself with “an angle of ap- 
proach to the music that differs some- 
what from that of other biographers,” 
because of his experience as a cellist 
and his familiarity with the various 
choirs of an orchestra. He has 
profited, moreover, “by the recent dis- 


coveries of ‘the prince of Schubert 
researchers,’ Otto Erich Deutsch, 
which correct misconceptions faith- 


fully handed down from biographer 
to biographer.” That, of course, is 
all to the good, for Professor Deutsch 
has long been a court of last appeal to 
persons having to do with the com- 
poser. Still, this is an advantage all 
of those who have access to Deutsch’s 
great compendium, issued in America 
as The Schubert Reader, can share 
with Mr. Schauffler. 

3ut when all’s said, Franz Schu- 
bert: The Ariel of Music, does not 
seem a really ponderable, let alone an 
epoch-making contribution, to Schu- 
bert literature. Beyond question, the 
author has put a large amount of 
honest labor into it; and the bibli- 
ography at the end makes it plain that 
his sources are extensive. Yet the 
volume seems to this reviewer not to 
reach the level of its writer’s Schu- 


mann biography, Florestan. Barring 


some details drawn from Deutsch, the 
book tells the old story in very much 
the old way. The narrative is some- 
times badly lacking in continuity and 
is very often slovenly in its organiza- 


tion. Mr. Schauffler’s writings have 
always suffered from a number of ir- 
ritating mannerisms, and these have 
grown on him. He has always loved 
to ride his hobby horses, and he ap- 
pears to derive increasing pleasure 
from the practice. 

In his latest book, less than ever 
does he seem able to rid his system 
of catchwords, pet theories (many of 
them untenable), and far-fetched, 
even wholly arbitrary deductions. Al- 
most always he gives the impression 
of having written his title first and 
his book afterwards; and the title has 
a way of shaping and motivating the 
story, no matter how much biography. 
not to say criticism, has to be strained 
and forcibly molded in the process. 


In the present book, furthermore, 
Mr. Schauffler has gone in on a large 
scale for appalling witticisms, lime- 
ricks, puns, and other jocosities. The 
reader feels a positive sense of em- 
barrassment on running across enorm- 
ities like “My poor little Schuberty,” 
who “looks like a lad in his puberty” 
and relishes “praise from Sir 
Huberty”; or when he is brought up 
against “Franz loved her not for her 
beaux yeux, but for her beau [sic!] 
Voix” ; not to mention the assurance 
that “the size of the strong sex often 
influences the sighs of the weaker!” 
And whi it is one to say to the quip 
that “the members of the )pera’s 
wind section” were “in this case the 
ill-wind section”? Fully as insuf- 
ferable as all these references to 
“Schuberty” are the countless allu- 
sions to “Little Billee” when the talk 
is of the painter, Moritz von 
Schwind. 

One could wish that the author 
would be willing to discipline himself 
so far as to purge his volume of these 
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and similar blemishes, and give it a 
dignity such puerilities futilize in the 
first place. One would like to know, 
in addition, why Mr. Schauffler 
cherishes so many prejudices about 
different characters in his story. 
Schubert’s father, for one, comes in 
for some heavy and even thoroughly 
unjustified manhandling. No doubt 
Franz Theodor Schubert was a hard- 


boiled disciplinarian; no doubt he 
was bigoted, narrow, Spartan. Pos- 
sibly he was even a_ person of 


“powerful sex instincts,” which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Schauffler, “he sadly 
distrusted.” But if one is going to 
chide a man for his “powerful sex 
instincts,” what are we going to do 
with, let us say, Bach and his twenty 
children? The author keeps inces- 
santly reminding us that Franz Theo- 
dor was a Caliban! But his numerous 
offspring (let alone his two wives) 
seem to have cherished kindly feelings 
for him, and there is no indication 
that they regarded him as more of an 
ogre than the average son or daughter 
does a severe father in any age. Yet 
listen to Mr. Schauffler: “How could 
such a Caliban father an Ariel? The 
bullet head with its wooden features 
exhibits barely enough intelligence to 
belong to a stage-coach driver, let 
alone to a good school teacher 
Either the picture or the man’s face 
must have been misleading.” And yet 
for years the people of Lichtenthal 
and the Rosseau seem to have been 
satisfied to trust this monster with the 
early training of their children. 

The author subjects Schubert to 
considerable Freudian psychoanalysis, 
calling to his aid Dr. Edward Hitsch- 
mann and other specialists in com- 
plexes and other manifestations of the 
sort. He goes into the composer’s 
various illnesses, but without dis- 
covering anything more than a century 
of medical men have surmised with- 
out settling. Mr. Schauffler lays a 
good deal of stress on the importance 
of his “psychogram.” For one thing, 
he endeavors thereby to “solve the 
baffling enigma of the composer’s love 
life,” which he believes he did in the 
case of Brahms. To a good many, 
these efforts are chiefly effective in 
making a considerable ado about very 
little. Still, this biographer is of the 
opinion “that a great many well-in- 
formed readers today regard [psycho- 
analytic] psvchology as the _ biog- 
rapher’s indispensable ally in in- 
terpreting the significance of soundly 
established data and agree with Stefan 
Zweig that ‘the mission of science is 
to teach men to face the facts’.” 

Mr. Schauffler has some hard things 
to say about the eccentric singer, 
Vogl, who, if he never was a really 
close friend of Schubert, did become 
one of the patron saints of his songs, 
and helped gain them a currency they 
might otherwise not have achieved for 
years. Here is one of the fantastic 
pictures of that stately deus ex ma- 
china: “‘Pack your bag, young 
Schubert,’” Vogl rumbled; ‘T’ll take 
vou for a trip. I'll show you the 
Upper Austria that produced me. And 
we shall have music wherever we 
go.” In that neighborhood “the de- 
lighted Franz first saw and heard that 
venerable institution, the night watch- 
man....” Then Mr. Schauffler gives 
us this priceless pearl: “Franzl would 
doubtless have recognized this as the 
inspiration for a page of Die Meister- 
singer, had not that work belonged to 
the distant futyre.” 

The second part of The Ariel of 
Music is given over to a critical dis- 
cussion of Schubert’s works. There 
are, in addition, an index of the com- 
positions and a partial list of record- 


ings currently available from Ameri- 
can companies. 

H. F., P. 
FREDERIC CHOPIN, 1810-1849. 


Edited by Stephen P. Mizwa. 108 
pages. New York, Macmillan, 
1949. $3.00. 


This volume, published under the 
auspices of the Kosciuszko Founda- 
tion, just a fortnight before the actual 


centennial of the composer’s death, js 
a handsome volume, charmingly j. 
lustrated with a quantity of portraits. 
sketches, drawings, and facsimiles 
and well edited by Stephen P. Mizwa, 
It opens with a brief essay dealing 
with Chopin’s life story by the editor 
and including an article from his pen 
on Chopin’s Indebtedness to the Ar. 
tistic Tradition of Music in Poland 
Tadeusz Jarecki, composer and lec. 
turer, discusses The Most Polish of 
Polish Composers; the song recital. 
ist, Doda Conrad, writes of Chopin 
the Song Writer (a usuz od neglected 
aspect of the master); Bronislaw E, 
Sydow offers, under the title Ipse 
Dixit, a number of extracts from 
Chopin’s unpublished letters to Del- 
fine Potocka, as well as a quantity of 
Chopin’s comments on musicians 
music critics, — and, his works 
There are also Paderewski’s famous 
Oration on Chopin; a_ cent«nnial 
article from the New York Times, by 


Olin Downes; another articl by 
Howard Hanson, Chairman o! the 
Chopin Centennial National ‘om. 


mittee ; a membership list of this com- 
mittee ; an account of the formal : pen- 
ing of the centennial in the UL iited 
States, on Feb. 22, 1949; and «ther 
matters of the sort. At the er of 
the book, Mr. Sydow, gives a li 
Chopin’s works. 

The book is attractive to the ey. and 
contains matter of definite value It 
is worthy of the occasion for which it 
was compiled. 


m. ©. P: 
NOTES ON CHOPIN, by Andre 
Gide. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1949. 
A thinner collection of rumina ions 
has seldom appeared over the si:na- 


ture of a celebrated author than ‘ese 
random reflections, preserved, in part 
at least, since 1892, when Gide (irst 
announced his intention of preparing 
and publishing Notes on Chopin and 
Schumann. Perhaps Gide’s insisicnce 
that Chopin’s music should not be re- 
garded exclusively as grist for the 
mill of the mechanical virtuoso was a 
necessary and valuable point of view a 
half century ago; but for 1949 readers 
his dilettante enthusiasms are little 
more than tired bromides. Since the 
Notes on Chopin run to only 57 small 


pages in large type, the volume also 
contains miscellaneous references to 
musical topics excerpted from the 


Journal, and a few hitherto unpub- 
lished pages. a 


A GUIDE TO THE NEW WAY 
TO PIANO TECHNIQUE. By 
George Woodhouse. 28 pages. 
Boston: Arthur P. Schmidt. 1949. 
This pamphlet is designed to be 
used with Mr. Woodhouse’s nine 
books of graded exercises, The New 
Way to Piano Technique. Judging 
from the booklet, there is nothing es- 
pecially new about his ideas, but they 
are sensible and helpful. 








R. S. 
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Contralto 
New York Recital Dec, 12, 1948 
- . a grasp of different styles, ind 
unde rst anding of the way songs should flow 
and build to a climax and an actress’ sense 


of how to convey emotion . . . 

N. Y. Times, December 13, 1948 

. her voice is deep and powerful ind 

its ni atural timbre is extre mely warm . ; 

N. Y. Herald Tribune, December 13, 1918 
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Chicago Anticipates Crowded 
Musical Season On The Loop 


Chicago 
HE musical season in Chicago 
will be a crowded one in 1949-50. 
The half-dozen or more concert 
managements that operate in the Loop 
have announced one of the fullest 
schedules in the city’s history, with 
Orchestra Hall and Kimball Hall 
slated to be in use nearly every night 
from October through April. 

The huge Civic Opera House, which 
a few years ago promoted its own 
subscription series and offered front- 
rank concerts nearly every week-end 
of the winter season, now is prac- 
tically out of the recitalists’ orbit, al- 
though it will house a concert by 
Magxzie Teyte, on Oct. 16, as the first 
even! of its season. The Ballet Russe 
de \lonte Carlo follows, from Oct. 
17 to 30; the Sadler’s Wells Ballet 
Company, from Nov. 13 to 20; the 
New York City Opera Company, Nov. 
23 to Dec. 18; and Ballet Theatre, 
now scheduled to appear from Dec 
2% to Jan. &. 

Orchestra Hall will offer five sub- 
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scribers’ concert series besides dozens 
of other events. Many artists, includ- 
ing several of international reputation, 
will be making their first Chicago 
appearances in the course of the sea- 
son. Among the Chicago debuts will 
be those of Solomon, Lili Kraus, and 
Byron Janis, pianists; Szymon Gold- 
berg, violinist; Ljuba Welitch, so- 
prano; Paul Paray, conductor; and 
the Houston Symphony, under Efrem 
Kurtz. Most active of the Orchestra 
Hall concert managers next winter 
will be Harry Zelzer, under whose 
sponsorship comes the History and 
Enjoyment of Music Series, the Al- 
lied Arts Piano Series, and the Zelzer 
Concert Series. 

The History and Enjoyment of 
Music Series—whose title clings stub- 
bornly, although the enterprise has 
had no connection with Northwestern 
University for more than a decade—is 
the oldest subscribtion series in Chi- 
cago. Its fifteenth season, split into 
two Orchestra Hall sections, will in- 
clude, in Section 1, the Vienna Choir 
3oys, Oct. 17; Jennie Tourel, Nov. 
27; Jascha Heifetz, Jan. 22; Vronsky 
and Babin, Feb. 12 the Pittsburgh 
Symphony, conducted by Paul Paray, 
with Szvymon Goldberg, Feb. 26; and 
Ljuba Welitch, April 9. Section 2 
will include Artur Rubinstein, Nov 
6; Mischa Elman, Jan. 8; Uday Shan- 
Kar and his Hindu dancers (in their 
first Chicago appearance since 1939), 
Jan. 15; the Houston Symphony, con- 
ducted by Efrem Kurtz, with Rudolf 
Firkusny, March 5; Italo Tajo, April 
2; and Blanche Thebom, Apri! 30. 


HE fourth annual Allied Arts 

-Piano Series, at Orchestra Hall, 
brings Benno Moiseiwitsch, Oct. 23; 
Rudolf Serkin, Nov. 20; Lili Kraus, 
Dec. 11; Robert Casadesus, Feb. 5; 
Alexander Uninsky, March 26; and 
Sylvia Zaremba, April 22. 

The fifth annual Zelzer Concert 
Series, at Orchestra Hall, will bring 
Yehudi Menuhin, Oct. 22; Lily Pons, 
with the Indianapolis Symphony, con- 
ducted by André Kostelanetz, Dec. 3; 
Elena Nikolaidi, Dec. 10; Marian 
Anderson, Jan. 21; Joseph Szigeti, 
Feb. 3; Lotte Lehmann, Feb. 25; 
Eugene List, April 1; and Igor Gorin, 
May 6. 

The fourteenth annual Musical Arts 
Piano Series at Orchestra Hall, under 
the sponsorship of Mary Wickerham, 
will have an additional concert this 
season. The regular schedule includes 
Muriel Kerr, Oct. 11; Adele Tilson, 
winner of an annual audition last 
spring, Nov. 15; Clifford Curzon, Dec 
6; Byron Janis, Jan. 17; Claudio 
Arrau, Feb. 7; and Arturo Michel- 
angeli, March 7. In addition, Solomon 
will play an all-Chopin concert on Oct. 
17, the precise anniversary of the 
death of Chopin a hundred years ago. 
There will be no extra charge for the 
Solomon concert, but subscribers will 
be asked to contribute voluntarily to 
the Mid-West Music Foundation. 

A new series, presented by the 
Wickerham office in co-operation with 
the Pan American Council, includes 
the four events of the Pan American 
Festival. These Orchestra Hall dates 
include Bidu Sayao, Nov. 29: Ennio 
3olognini, cellist, and an ensemble 
of singers, dancers, and instrumen- 
talists in The Magic of the Argentine, 
Dec. 16; Roy Whipple, in a travelogue 
on Guatemala, Jan. 27; and. Jestis 
Maria Sanroma, April 14. 

The Fine Arts Quartet will present 
a series of six Wednesday evening 
concerts in Fullerton Hall of the Art 
Institute of Chicago, and the Roose: 
velt College String Quartet will play 
another series of six Wednesday night 

eprograms in the same hall. The 
Paganini String Quartet, making its 
first downtown appearance in Chicago 







on Nov. 16 at Kimball Hall, will find 
its concert conflicting with the college 
group’s inaugural event. 

The annual University Concerts, in 
Mandel Hall, at the University of 
Chicago, will present Maggie Teyte, 


Oct. 21; the Loewenguth Quartet, 
Nov. 4; the Krasner Chamber-Music 
Ensemble, Nov. 18; Gabor Rejto, 
cellist, and Adolph Baller, pianist, 
Dec. 9; Martial Singher and Andzia 
Kuzak, with Siegmund Levarie con- 
ducting Bach cantatas; Ralph Kirk- 
patrick, Feb. 3; Alexander Schneider, 
Feb. 24 and 25; Jacob Lateiner, March 
31; the New York Quartet, April 21; 
and the Galimir Quartet, May 12. 

The fourth season of the Siegel 
Chamber Music Players, with Clara 
Siegel as pianist, will include three 
concerts—Feb. 3, March 3, and April 
14—at Fullerton Hall. The Winnetka 
Artist Series, at New Trier High 
School, will celebrate its 26th season 
with a concert by the Vienna Choir 
Boys, Oct. 17; Kirsten Flagstad, Nov. 
14; Joseph Szigeti, Feb 13; and Gold 
and Fizdale, March 20. 

WILLIAM LEONARD 


Twenty Soloists 
Scheduled To Play 
With Philharmonic 


Conductors for the 108th season of 
the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony will be Leopold Stokowski, co- 
conductor, who will direct the orches 
tra during the first eight weeks of 
the season, returning in the spring 
for an additional two weeks; Dimitri 
Mitropoulos, co-conductor, who will 
lead most of the remaining concerts; 
and Bruno Walter, Victor de Sabata, 
and Leonard Bernstein, guest con- 
ductors. Twenty instrumental solo- 
isis have been scheduled for appear- 
ances with the orchestra during the 
season—Jacques Abram, Robert Cas- 
adesus, Dame Myra Hess, Eugene 
Istomin, William Kapell, Oscar Le- 
vant, Nikita Magaloff, Leonard Pen 
nario, Artur Rubinstein, and Rudolf 
Serkin, pianists; Zino Francescatti, 
Szymon Goldberg, Jascha Heifetz, 
Isaac Stern, Nathan Milstein, Joseph 
Szigeti, and John Corigliano, violin- 
ists; Pierre Fournier, and Leonard 
Rose, cellists; and Wanda Landow- 
ska, harpsichordist. Mr. Corigliano is 
concertmaster, and Mr. Rose first 
cellist of the orchestra. 

Mr. Mitropoulos will conduct a 
concert version of Richard Strauss’ 
Elektra, with Astrid Varnay, Fred- 
erick Jagel, Elena Nikolaidi, Herbert 
Janssen, Irene Jessner, and Michael 
Rhodes as soloists. Mr. Stokowski 
will conduct Mahler’s Fighth Sym 
phony, in which the orchestra will 
be assisted by the Westminster Choir, 
the Schola Cantorum, and eight solo- 
ists. He will also direct the orches- 
tra’s first performance of the Wood 
Dove Scene, from Schénberg’s Gurre- 
lieder, with Martha Lipton as soloist. 

The season, beginning a week later 
than in recent years, on Oct. 13, in 
order to provide subscribers with a 
further opportunity to secure tickets 
for the entire season, has _ been 
arranged into eight series of Carnegie 
Hall concerts. Fourteen programs on 
odd Thursday evenings will be re- 
peated on odd Friday afternoons; 
fourteen programs on even Thursday 
evenings will be repeated on even 
Friday afternoons; fourteen odd and 
fourteen even Sunday afternoon pro- 
grams will be given, (which may be 
repetitions of the preceding Thurs- 
day’s programs); and two series of 
seven Saturday evening concerts will 
be given, whose programs may also 
be repetitions of those of the pre- 
ceding Thursday evenings. In addi- 
tion, five Young People’s Concerts 
will be given in Carnegie Hall on 
Saturday mornings, and three ele- 
mentary Young People’s concerts will 
be presented, also on Saturday morn- 
ings. 


Montreal Orchestra 
Plans Sixteenth Season 


MonTrEAL.—Désiré Defauw will 
return as musical director of Les 
Concerts Symphoniques de Montreal 
for its sixteenth season, conducting 
seven of the twelve pairs of programs 
scheduled for 1949-50. Guest conduc 
tors will be Vladimir Golschmann, 
3runo Walter, Georges Enesco, 
Charles Munch, and Rafael Kubelik, 

Among the soloists are Rudolf 
Serkin, William Kapell, and Nicole 
Henriot, pianists; Francis Poulenc, 
composer-pianist; Zino Francescatti, 
violinist; William Primrose, violist; 
and Pierre Fournier, cellist. The 
series will close with a performance 
of Bach's Mass in B minor, on April 
25 and 26. 

Conductors for the summer con 
certs at the Mount Royal Chalet were 
Mr. Defauw, Mr. Golschmann, Sit 
Ernest Macmillan, and Wilfred Pelle 
tier. G. P. 
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HE new musical film entitled 

That Midnight Kiss, which 

opened at the Capitol Theatre on 
Sept. 22, departs little from the con- 
ventional Hollywood formula, but 
nevertheless serves its turn by intro- 
ducing a young tenor, Mario Lanza, 
who emerges from the stereotype 
with considerable impact. Called on to 
sing arias (Una furtiva lagrima, from 
Donizetti's L’Elisir d’Amore, and 
Celeste Aida), a duet from Lucia di 
Lammermoor (with Kathryn Gray- 
son,) and three songs, Mr. Lanza re- 
veals a command of style and a voice 
that is sweet and flexible. His per- 
sonality is pleasant and ingratiating. 
Cast as an Italian-American who gives 
up his ambitions to sing and becomes 
a truck driver, he is re-enacting inci- 
dents from his own life, which Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer considered interesting 
enough to dramatize. At one period, 
he worked as a piano mover in Phila- 
delphia, and it is said that he was 
overheard singing by William K. 
Huff, director of the Philadelphia 
Forum, while helping to move pianos 
into the Academy of Music for a con- 
cert by the Boston Symphony. Mr 
Huff arranged for him to sing for 
Serge Koussevitzky, who invited him 
to study at the Berkshire Music Cen- 
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Hollywood Musical Presents 
Much Publicized Young Tenor 


Mario Lanza sings a 
phony orchestra in 


ria with a sym- 


ter. After service in the Army, the 
tenor pursued a career which eventu- 
ally led him to Hollywood, and_re- 
cording and managerial contracts. 

In the film, he is discovered by a 
rich girl, whose grandmother has 
started an opera company in Phila- 
delphia just to give the girl a chance 
The tenor also gets his chance, and 
after the usual predictable complica- 
tions of a Hollywood plot, all ends 
happily, with the young couple sing- 
ing the finale in an elaborate stage 
production. That the opera they are 
singing is based on Tchaikovsky 
music (will that vein never be ex- 
hausted?), while the rehearsals have 
all heen devoted to Lucia di Lammer- 
moor, is one of the improbabilities that 
forbid music lovers taking such films 
seriously. It also seems unlikely that 
the full-time conductor of a= sym- 
phony orchestra (José Iturbi) would 
undertake to be impresario and con- 
ductor of an opera company in the 
same season, but Mr. Iturbi manages 
to do it all and have time left over 
to patch up a lovers’ quarrel. The 
pianist plays and conducts portions of 
the Liszt E flat and the Tchaikovsky 
B flat minor concertos during the 
course of the story, and also appears 
with his sister, Amparo, in a two- 
piano arrangement of Chopin’s Revo- 
jutionary Etude. 

Other members of the cast are 
Ethel Barrymore, as the grandmother, 
Jules Munshin, whose antics as a 
company manager would leave any 
group of musi¢ians more surprised 
than pleased, and Thomas Gomez, as a 
ridiculous operatic tenor. The title, 
That Midnight Kiss, obviously came 
out of the rows of rubber stamps 
bearing the words Love, Moon, Kiss, 
Dreams, Day, Night, Midnight and 
Song. One of the most successful 
aspects of the picture is its Techni- 
color, which is subtly and imagina- 
tively used.g 
> E, 


Many Artists Appear 
In Cape Town Concerts 


Care Town, SoutH Arrica. 
Artists who have appeared here re- 
cently include Claudio Arrau, pianist ; 
Tito Schipa, tenor; Erna Sack, so- 
prano; Eduardo del Pueyo, pianist; 
and Lili Kraus, pianist, who presented 
an all-Beethoven program. Mr. Arrau 
was soloist with the Cape Town Or- 
chestra, conducted by Enrique Jorda. 
in Beethoven’s Piano Concerto in G 
major, and Weber’s Konzertstiick in 
F minor. 

REATRICE MArx 





hat Midnight Kiss» 


Szell Opens His 
Third Cleveland 
Orchestra Season 


CLEVELAND.—The 32nd season of 
the Cleveland Orchestra—its third 
under the musical direction of George 
Szell—began with concerts on Sept. 
29 and Oct. 1. Bruno Walter, Dimitri 
Mitropoulos, and William Steinberg 
will be guest conductors during the 


season. Soloists will include Rudolf 
Serkin, Robert Casadesus, Artur 
Schnabel, Eugene  Istomin, 3yvron 
Janis, Leonard Shure, and Clifford 


Curzon, pianists; and Joseph Szigeti, 
Ginette Neveu, Isaac Stern, and Szy- 
mon Goldberg, violinists. Josef Gin- 
vold, concertmaster, and Jacob Krach- 
malnick, assistant concertmaster, will 
also appear as soloists. The Singers’ 
Club of Cleveland, conducted by 
Robert M. Stofer, will participate in a 
program celebrating the Goethe bi- 
centenary. 

A total of 24 pairs of concerts will 
be given during the season, ending on 
April 22. The 200th anniversary of 
the death of Bach will be observed by 
performances of several works, and 
Bruckner’s Third Symphony will be 
given its first Cleveland performance 
in commemoration of the 125th anni- 
versary of the composer’s birth. 

The series of 22 Pops concerts given 
at the Public Auditorium by the 
Cleveland Summer Orchestra, under 
Rudolph Ringwall, came to a close on 
Aug. 27. Two local artists—Gloria 
Godfrey, soprano, and Ernest Kardos, 
violinist—were the final soloists. Au- 
diences at the concerts, which began 
on June 4, sometimes numbered nearly 
7.000. Guest artists included Boris 
Goldovsky, Alec Templeton, Bery] 
Rubinstein, Arthur Loesser, Jesus 
Maria Sanroma, Eunice Podis, ané 
Dorothy Humel, pianists; Whittemore 
and Lowe, and Morley and Gearhart, 
duo-pianists ; Tossy Spivakovsky, vio- 
linist; Frances Yeend, and Vivian 
Della Chiesa, sopranos; Nan Merri- 
man and Martha Lipton, mezzo-so- 
pranos; Charles Kullman and Chris- 
topher Lynch, tenors; Lawrence Tib- 
bett, Mac Morgan, and John Tyers. 
baritones; and Larry Adler, harmon- 
ica player. 


ELEANOR WINGATE Topp 


Music Performance Fund 
To Begin Education Program 


Los ANGELES.—The Music Perform- 
ance Trust Fund will begin its pro- 
gram with a series of chamber music 
recitals in the Los Angeles Museum 
of Art, from Oct. 2 through Novem- 
ber. The fund was created by the 
phonograph record manufacturers and 
electrical transcription manufacturers 
of the United States and Canada in 
co-operation with the American 
Federation of Musicians. Concerts 
will be given by the American Art 
Quartet, the New Art Piano Quartet, 
the Hollywood String Quartet, the 
Waldo Latin-American String Quar- 
tet, the Madrigal Singers of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, the 
Seidel String Quartet, and the Wade 
String Trio. 





Lawaune, for five years featured dancer 


with Katherine Dunham, has joined 
Talley Beatty's Tropicana dance croup 


Little Orchestra 
Adds Newark Series 


The Little Orchestra Society will 
begin its third eight-concert serics in 


Town Hall on Oct. 24. The society 
will also initiate a new four-co cert 
series in the Mosque Theatre in \ ew- 
ark, to be given under the auspiccs of 
the Griffith Music Foundation. The 
series, beginning on Jan. & w be 


composed ot concerts by Marian An- 
derson, Italo Tajo, Isaac Stern, and 
Artie Shaw. Due to the scheduling 
of the Newark series, the orchestra’s 
series in the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music has been reduced from eig)it to 
four concerts. The society’s Town 
Hall schedule includes as guest artists 
Luboshutz and Nemenoff, luo- 
pianists, on Oct. 24; Benjamin Brit- 
ten, composer and pianist, and |’eter 
Pears, tenor, on Nov. 7; Orazio Fru- 
goni, pianist, on Nov. 28; Guiomar 
Novaes, pianist, on Jan. 9; Italo Tajo, 
bass, on Jan. 30; Artie Shaw, clari- 
netist, on Feb. 20; and Isaac Stern, 
violinist, on March 13. On Dec. 12 
the society will present Handel’s Israel 
in Egypt, with the Westminster Choir, 
Alice Howland, Genevieve Rowe, 
Ernest McChesney, and William 
Wilderman participating. All pro- 
grams will be conducted by Thomas 
Scherman. 


Nine Major Piano Works 
Planned for Biro Concerts 
Sari Biro, pianist, will present seven 
concertos, Franck’s Symphonic Vari- 
ations, and the New York premiere of 
Leon Weiner’s Concertino in a series 
of three programs, to be given at 
Carnegie Hall on Oct. 8, Nov. 5, and 
Dec. 3. She will be accompanied by 
an orchestra conducted by Emanuel 
Vardi. The programs will include 
Jeethoven’s Concerto No. 4; Menot- 
ti’s Concerto in F major; Techaikov- 
sky’s Concerto No. 1; Mozart’s Cors 
certo in C minor, K. 491; Chopin's 
Concerto No. 1; Rachmaninoff’s Con 
certo No. 3; and the New York 
premiere of Milhaud’s Concerto No. 2 
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“Career Building and 
| Complete Personal Representation for the Musical Artist” 


well-known violinist 


personal representative 
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By QUAINTANCE EATON 


HE news that Standard Oil of 
New Jersey is not renewing its 
sponsorship of the New York 
Philharmonic- Symphony this fall 
prings into sharp relief a West Coast 
pattern of sponsorship for good music 
which has been in existence for two 
decades. The faithful sponsor in the 
West is Standard Oil of California. 
The circumstances that have ensured 
jong life for the Standard Hour and 
its younger partner, the Standard 
School Broadcast, apparently do not 
exist in the East. Perhaps California 
weather has something to do with it; 
at any rate, a climate for the presen- 
tation of good music has been main- 
tained, unclouded by the smog of 
commercialism. Twenty-three years 
and 1,172 performances (with no com- 
mercials) after the day—Oct. 24, 1926 
—on which Alfred Hertz and the San 
Francisco Symphony played the first 
Standard Hour, this year-round Sun- 
day broadcast can point to impressive 
achievements. Ejighty-one conductors 
have directed fifteen different orches- 
tras. Hundreds of artists—famous 
names of music and gifted youngsters 
discovered under Standard auspices— 
have appeared as soloists. 
To those who deplore the abandon- 
ment of nearly all educational music 
by the networks in the East, the 


Standard School Broadcasts, initiated 
two vears later than the Standard 
Hour, are almost more important. 


Since Oct. 18, 1928, when the new 
venture reached only the 72 schools 
then equipped with radios, some five 
million children in five thousand pub- 
lic, private, and parochial schools have 
listened to these broadcasts.  Ori- 
ginally the textbooks were chosen 
irom existing materials. By now the 
series has developed its own teachers’ 
manuals, carefully and handsomely 
designed, and issued in an edition of 
20,000 copies. 

The first broadcasts were focussed 
upon European music. As the years 
have passed, more and more attention 
has been given to the music of our 
own country; the present series is 
entitled A Music-Map of America. 
From the beginning, the co-operation 
of school authorities was sought. 
Many schools and colleges were so 
impressed by the potentialities of the 
project that committees were or- 
ganized, up and down the coast, for 
advisery and study purposes. An in- 
novation this year is the recording of 
the programs on tape, to provide a 
convenient timing for more schools. 

\drian Michaelis, the program di- 
rector, has been a prime mover in the 
series since the beginning. A clerk in 
the office of the vice-president who 
first thought up the idea, Mr. 
Michaelis “grew into his job.” Since 
1938, he has been assisted by Cecile 
Creed, field representative for Stand- 
ard School Broadcasts. 

1946, Mr. Michaelis made a sur- 
vey of the listeners to the Standard 
Hour. About 8,000 responded. <A 
majority preferred what was called 
“light symphonic music,” with light 
opera, major symphonic works, and 
waltzes close runners-up. Following 
these, in descending order of popu- 
larity, were familiar overtures, grand 
opera, new symphonic works, motion 
picture scores, and American songs. 
Some element of each classification 
has been retained in some portion of 
the year’s programs, which are 


now 
scheduled as follows: From Novem- 
ber through April, symphonic pro- 
grams are presented by the West 
Coast orchestras (this year the re- 
Organization of the Portland Sym- 


phony came too late, and only the San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, and Seattle 
orchestras are represented); in May 


and June, a spring season is broadcast 
with a special or- 
conducted until this year by 


trom Hollywood, 
chestra, 





October, 1949 


. 

the late Henry Svedrofsky; in July, 
the hour moves to San Francisco for 
a summer series with its own orches- 
tra; during the San Francisco Opera 
season, an operatic hour is provided 


by Gaetano Merola, artistic director 
of the opera company, and various 
singers. 


The tailoring of programs to mixed 
states constitutes a weakness of the 
series, from a critical point of view. 
Fortunately, policy forbids repeating 
any work within a_ three-month 
period; otherwise the list would be 


heavy with the William Tell Over- 
ture, the Blue Danube Waltz, Schu- 
bert’s Unfinished Symphony, Tchai- 


kovsky’s Nutcracker Suite, and Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth Symphony. New music 
is presented occasionally. In August, 
George Antheil’s Fifth Symphony was 
given its radio premiere in a program 
designed as a gesture to the Music 
Teachers National Association con- 
vention. Works by Copland, Barber, 
Taylor, Harris, Still, and Grofé have 
also been heard, and arrangements of 
motion- picture scores sometimes find 
a place in the programs. John Grover 
is the announcer-commentator who 
has been associated with the program 
for many years. 


STRIKING contrast to the Stand- 

ard programs, with their yearly 
budget of about $500,000, is provided 
ra a modest little station in Berkeley, 
Calif. KPFA, an FM. station in the 
Bay area, subsists entirely on sub- 
scriptions from listeners. With a daily 
six-hour schedule of music, discus- 
sions of public affairs, drama, and 
children’s programs, the station has 
made a considerable impression in 
the Berkeley region. The going is 
precarious just now, but the young 
people in charge insist that increasing 
subscriptions show a real desire for 


this type of uncommercial radio 
While I was on the West Coast, | 
heard an interview with Virgil Thom- 


son and a two-hour program of his 
works. A similar program of Henry 
Cowell’s music had been presented a 
week earlier. It is the station’s policy 
to “meet the composer” whenever 
possible. Spencer Barefoot arranges 
the live concerts, and local talent is 
utilized for young artists’ programs. 
Selected recordings and commentaries 
are presented throughout the week. 
Station WQOQW, in Washington, D. 
C., offers something of a parallel to 
this listener-supported project; its 
symphonic hour was saved from dis- 
solution a few years ago by contribu; 
tions from those who were unwilling 
to lose it. 


ITH the New York Philhar- 

monic-Symphony returning to a 
sustaining basis, the elaborate inter- 
mission features of last season have 
been dropped, and James H. Fassett, 
supervisor of CBS serious music, 
will be intermission commentator. In 
connection with the CBS Symphony 
summer series, Mr. Fassett arranged 
and participated in a series of green- 
room talks. The summer series ended 
on Oct. 9 with an all-Wagner pro- 
gram conducted by Bernard Herr- 
mann, with Eileen Farrell, soprano, as 
soloist. Mr. Herrmann has been re- 
engaged for three years as the net- 
work’s conductor. He was in charge 
of all summer programs except those 
conducted by Anthony Collins, on 
Sept. 18 and 25, and Alfredo An- 
tonini, on July 10 and Aug. 21. 
Notable events of the summer were 
the radio premieres of Stravinsky's 
Orpheus, on Aug. 28, and Vladimir 
Dukelsky’s Ode to the Milky Way, on 
Oct. 2. 

Arturo Toscanini 
NBC Symphony on Oct. 29. 
then, Milton Katims, associate con- 
ductor, is in charge of the October 
concerts. He also conducted the Sept. 
17 program. Walter Ducloux con- 


returns to the 


Until’ 









Cal-Pix 


Listening in the control room at a Standard School Broadcast attended by San 


Francisco Bay district school children are Cecile Creed, the field repre- 
sentative; Mrs. Margaret Wahlborg, script writer; George Snell, former NBC 
producer; Adrian Michaelis, program manager; and George Dewing, a technician 


ducted on Sept. 10 and 24; the first 
of these broadcasts marked the returi 
to Saturday evenings at 6:30, EST, 


after a summer of sponsorship on 
Sundays by United States Steel. 
Marking his 25th year in radio on 
the ABC Carnegie Hall program on 
Sept. 27, Frank Black opened the 
second year of this program. Mar- 
garet Truman, soprano, will make her 
only New York appearance and her 
only radio broadcast of 1949 in the 
Carnegie Hall hour on Dec. 20 
Returning to the NBC network on 
Oct. 3 (except WNBC) at 1:00 p.m., 
EST, was the series of Boston Sym- 
phony rehearsals, which caused favor- 


able comment last season. Charles 
Munch is the new conductor, succeed- 
ing Serge Koussevitzky ... A new 
program featuring Sigmund Spaeth, 
\t Home With Music, began on AB( 
on Oct. 1, at 10:00 a. EST. Mr 
Spaeth, who is radio chairman for 
the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, will use that organization’s 


artist winners as soloists, and will also 
play records and discuss them. 


2. historic when En- 


rico Caruso sang a bass aria has 
heen whee hack into prominence by 
the discovery of a recording of Col- 
line’s song from the last act of Puc- 


occasion 


cini’s La Bohéme. After a search of 
two vears, Wally Butterworth, who 
conducts an ABC program called 


Voices That Live, found a copy of the 
record in the possession of Dr. Mario 
Marafioti, a friend of Caruso’s, and 
formerly physician of the Metropoli- 
tan: Opera. Mr. Butterworth bought 
the record, and returned it to the 
RCA Victor files, where a new mas 
ter was made. It is now released 
under the RCA Victor label, and will 
be sold by Mr. Butterfield exclusively 

The circumstances of Caruso’s per- 
formance were quite dramatic. In the 
fourth act of a La Bohéme perform- 
ance given by the Metropolitan in 
Philadelphia in 1916, Andrés de Se- 


gurola, the Colline, suddenly whis- 
pered his colleagues on the stage, 
“T’ve lost my voice!” Caruso, singing 


Rodolfo, told him merely to mouth the 


Coat Song. When the time for the 
aria arrived, the tenor turned his back 
to the audience and sang the entire 


aria in the bass range, while De 
Segurola mimed and postured. The 
audience was not aware of the suba 
stitution. Persuaded by his col- 
leagues to record his performance, 
Caruso allowed only four copies to be 


— and insisted that the master 
he destroyed, because, as he jokingly 
put it, “I don’t want to ruin the bass 


business.” 

The reverse side of the record con- 
tains an introduction by Mr. Butter- 
worth and a description of the event 


by Frances Alda, who was the Min 
on that occasion. The recording is 
excellent The bright timbre of a2 
tenor is present, and the quality of 
Caruso’s yoice is unmistakable, but 
the depth, fullness, and evenness of 
his low range are remarkable 
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HENRI RABAUD 


Paris.—Henri Rabaud, composer, 
conductor, and educator, died here on 
Sept. 12, at the age of 75, after a long 
illness. He was born in Paris on 
Nov. 10, 1873, the son of a cellist, 
Hippolyte Rabaud. He was educated 
at the Paris Conservatoire, where he 
studied composition with Jules Mas- 
senet. In 1894 he was awarded the 
Prix de Rome, and in the following 
year completed the score of the first 
of his two symphonies. In 1908 he 
joined the staff of conductors of the 
Paris Opéra, and in 1914 he was 
named chief conductor. In 1918, he 





Henri Rabaud in 1919, when he was 
conductor of the Boston Symphony 


accepted an invitation to succeed Karl 
Muck as conductor of the Boston 
Symphony, a post he held for only a 
single season, 1918-1919. Returning 
to France, he became director of the 
Paris Conservatoire in 1920. 

Rabaud’s two best known works are 
the symphonic poem, La Procession 
Nocturne, and the Oriental operatic 
comedy, Maroaf, Savetier de Caire. 
The premiere of Marotf, at the 
Opéra-Comique on May 15, 1914, was 
an immense success, and the opera has 
retained its popularity in France up 
to the present time. The first Ameri- 
can performance, at the Metropolitan 
on Dec. 1917, was less successful, de- 
spite the presence in the cast of 
Giuseppe de Luca in the title role and 
Frances Alda as Princess Saamched- 
dine. In subsequent years, however, 
the opera—with Mario Chamlee, 
Yvonne Gall and Léon Rothier in the 
cast—became one of the most popular 
perennial items of the summer reper- 
tory at Ravinia Park, Ill. The Met- 
ropolitz in revived Marouf, again with- 
out success, in the 1937 spring season 

Rabaud wrote four other operas, of 
which La Fille de Roland won the 
best reception. The list of his works 
also includes an oratorio, Job, a va- 
riety of orchestral pieces, a string 
quartet, cello and piano pieces, and a 
cello method. 


HERMAN DE GRAB 


Herman De Grab, a member of the 
piano faculty of the ‘Mannes Music 
School, died at his home recently after 
a short illness. Born in Prague, Mr. 
De Grab received a Ph. D. from 
Heidelberg University and an LL.D. 
from the University of Prague. He 
became known as a_harpsichordist 
and music critic in Prague, and came 
to this country in 1938. For a time 
thereafter, he and his wife operated 
Music House; he joined the Mannes 
faculty three years ago. His wife and 
a brother, Leo De Grab, survive. 


JOHN FERGUSON TENNEY 


John Ferguson Tenney, 68, trustee 
of numerous educational and philan- 
ae ag organizations, died at his New 

York home on Sept. 5. He was the 
husband of Gena Branscombe, com- 
poser and conductor, and formerly 
chairman. for American music of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs. 
A native of Methuen, Mass., he was 
a graduate of Yale University and of 
the Harvard Law School. His wife 
and three daughters survive him. 
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HENRY THACKER BURLEIGH 


SramrorD, Conn.—Henry Thacker 
Burleigh, baritone and composer, and 
for 52 years soloist in St. George’s 
Episcopal Church, in New York, died 
here on March 12, at the age of 82. 

Born in Erie, Penna., Mr. Burleigh 
worked at various jobs as a young 
man—as an elevator boy, deck-hand on 
lake boats, and wine-boy in the Grand 
Union Hotel, in Saratoga. His interest 
in singing was encouraged by his 
mother. His musical education was 
largely received at the National Con- 
servatory, in New York, to which he 
was given a scholarship through the 
influence of the mother: of Edward 
MacDowell. A friendship grew up 
between Mr. Burleigh and Antonin 
Dvorak, who was director of the con- 
servatory; Dvorak was fascinated by 
the Negro spirituals that the student 
sang for him, and there has been much 
conjecture as to how much of the 
thematic material in From the New 
World was supplied by the young 
American. 

Mr. Burleigh came to New York in 
1892, and hearing that there was a 
vacancy in the choir at St. George’s 
Church, applied for it; he won the 
position over nearly sixty other ap- 
plicants. He sang Faure’s The Palms 
on every Palm Sunday thereafter for 
52 years. 

As a composer, Mr. Burleigh is 
known not only as an arranger of 
spirituals but as a writer of original 
songs. The late John McCormack 
sang his Little Mother of Mine for a 
number of seasons; and Jean, My 
Jean, with Eyes of Light was also 
very popular. In 1930, he received 
the William E. Harmon Award for 
distinguished achievement. He sang 
often in the home of the late J. P. 
Morgan, and, by request of the finan- 
cier’s family, was soloist at his 
funeral. In 1944, on his fiftieth anni- 
versary as a member of the choir at 
St. George’s, he was given a reception 
at which he was presented with a 
scroll and a check for $1,500 by 
3ishop William T. Manning. From 
1900 to 1925, he was also soloist at 
Temple Emanu-El. A son, Alston 
3urleigh, and a grandson survive. 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN 

Kate S. Chittenden, teacher of 
piano, died at her New York home on 
Sept. 16, at the age of 93. Born in 
Hamilton, Ontario, she came to New 
York in 1873. For 31 years, ending in 
1930, she was head of the piano de- 
partment at Vassar College. From 1900 
to 1903, she served as dean of the 
Institute of Applied Music. She was 
also organist and choir director of the 
Calvary Baptist Church for 27 years. 
Miss Chittenden was the first woman 
lecturer for the New York city board 
of education, a position she held from 
1892 to 1919. She was a charter 
member of the MacDowell Club and 
of the American Guild of Organists. 


LEO A. PAALZ 

CINCINNATI.—Leo A. Paalz, 71, 
pianist and member of the faculty of 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
for the last 38 years, died of a heart 
attack recently. A charter member 
of the Bach Society of Cincinnati, he 
served as organist of St. John’s Uni- 
tarian Church. He was director, 
trustee, and treasurer of the conser- 
vatory. His wife, a son, four sisters, 
and a brother survive. 


YERVANT P. ISKENDERIAN 

Los ANGELES.—Yervant P. Isken- 
derian, 45, Armenian tenor, noted for 
his knowledge of Armenian folk and 
liturgical music, died recently. He 
was intimately acquainted with the 
style of Gomitas Vardapet, father of 
the Armenian folk-song. He is sur- 
vived by his parents, a brother, and 
a sister. 


ROSA OLITZKA 


Cuicaco.—Rosa Olitzka, contralto, 
member of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company from 1895 to 1897, and from 
1899 to 1901, and later of the Chicago 
Opera, died at her home here on Sept. 
29. She was the wife of Boris J. 
Sinai, an insurance executive. 

Mme. Olitzka was born in Berlin on 
Sept. 6, 1873, and made her debut, in 
3rno, in 1892. After singing at Co- 
vent Garden, she made her debut at 
the Metropolitan on Nov. 30, 1895, as 
Siébel, in Faust. During her years at 
the Metropolitan, she appeared as 
Brangaene, Azucena, Ortrud, Siébel, 
Frédéric, and as Urbain, in Les 
Huguenots. She was the Erda in the 
performance of Siegfried, on Dec. 30, 
1896, in which Nellie Melba sang her 
single performance as_ Briimnhilde; 
Jean and Edouard de Reszke and 
David Bispham were also in the cast. 
She was the Third Boy in the first 
Metropolitan production of Mozart’s 
The Magic Flute. She sang with the 
Chicago Opera in 1910. Mme. Olitz- 
ka’s nephew, Walter Olitzki, a mem- 
ber of the Metropolitan since 1939, 
died in Los Angeles last August. 


FRANK CROXTON 

Frank Croxton, 71, one of New 
York’s best-known choir basses for 
more than forty years, died j in a nurs- 
ing some on Sept. 5. Born in Paris, 
Ky., Mr. Croxton appeared in concert, 
oratorio, and opera. He was soloist 
for 25 years at the old Brick Pres- 
byterian Church, and, later, for fifteen 
years, at the Collegiate Church of 
Saint Nicholas. He resigned the lat- 
ter position two years ago. His wife 
and four sons survive. 


PIERRE MATHIEU 

Pierre Mathieu, 61, for many years 
solo oboist of the New York Sym- 
phony and the St. Louis Symphony, 
and teacher at the Juilliard School of 
Music, died in New York in August. 
Born in Paris, he came to this country 
in 1919, at the invitation of Walter 
Damrosch. 


ALDA ASTORI 


Alda Astori, pianist and_ teacher, 
died in a New York hospital in Sept. 
9, after a brief illness. A native of 
Florence, Italy, she first came to this 
country in 1924. 


HENRIETTA SCHUMANN 


PHILADELPHIA. — Henrietta Schy. 
mann, pianist, died in a hospital here 
on Sept. 19, at the age of 39. Born jn 
Russia, she first studied piano with 
her father, Iya M. Schumann, an 
made her debut at the age of eight. 
In 1917, shortly after the Russian 
Revolution, she came to this country 
with her parents, and made her first 
public appearance here with the 
Rochester Philharmonic. She subse. 
quently appeared with various orches. 
tras and on radio programs. The 
pianist is survived by her husband. 
Thomas H. Barker, a textile manu. 
facturer; a daughter, Bonnie; and her 
parents. 


SAMUEL A. BALDWIN 

Samuel A. Baldwin, 87, died in a 
New York hospital on Sept. 15, after 
a long illness. Born in Lake City, 
Minn., on Jan. 25, 1862, he beg:n his 
musical studies in Saint Paul; from 
1880 to 1884 he studied in Drcsden, 
taking piano with Nicode, organ with 
Merkel, and composition with \Viill- 
ner. After his return to the United 
States, he filled important c vurel 
positions in Chicago and Saint [aul, 
and also conducted choral soc eties 
Moving to New York in 1895, lhe be- 
came organist of the Chapel o° the 
Intercession, and later of Holy [rin- 
ity, in Brooklyn. In 1907, he was ap- 
pointed professor of music ai the 
College of the City of New ‘ork 
where his public recitals on an organ 
built under his direction became 


famous. His compositions inc uded 
a symphony, orchestral pieces, an- 
tata, and many works in sialler 
forms. He was a founder and mer 
warden of the American Gu of 
Organists. He is survived bh: his 


wife and son. 


ELBRIDGE PITCHER 
BELFAST, ME. Elbridge Pi'cher, 
singer, conductor, and teacher, died 
here recently. He was for a number 
of years director of music in the 
public schools of Belfast and At 


and had conducted choruses in Bangor 
and Pittsfield as well as singi 
light opera. He was for two vears 


president of the Eastern Music |<du- 
cators Conference. 
WALLACE McPHEE 

WILton, Conn.—Wallace Mc!’hee, 
instructor at the School of Sacred 
Music of the Union Theological Semi- 
nary, died here on Aug. 10. He had 
served as organist and choir director 
of the first Baptist Church of Mont- 
clair, N. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 
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York 19, N. Y., for October, 1949. 

State or New York } 

County or New York f 5°: 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared John F. Majeski, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the Publisher of the MusrcaL 
America and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management, 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the 
Acts of March 3, 1933, and July 2, 1946, 
embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and 
egulations, printed on the reverse of this 
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That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: 

Publishers, John F. 
Majeski, Jr., 
York. 

Editor, Cecil Smith, 113 West 57th Street. 

Managing Editor, John F. Majeski, Jr. 

Business Manager, None. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a 
corporation, its name and address must be 
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or holding one per cent or more of total 
amount of stock. If not owned by a corpo- 
ration, the names and addresses of the in- 
dividual owners must be given. If owned 


Majeski, John F. 
113 West 57th Street, New 


by a firm, company, or other unincorporated 
concern, its name and address, as well as 
those of each individual member, must be 
given.) 


The Musical America Corp., 113 West 
57th Street, New York. 

John F. Majeski, 113 West 57th Street 

John F. Majeski, Jr., 113 West 57th Street 

Kenneth E. Cooley, 113 West 57th Street 

Walter Isaacs, 113 West 57th Street 

3. That the known bondholders, mortga- 
gees, and other security holders owning ot 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
(If there are none, so state.) None. 
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giving the names of the owners, stockhol:ers, 
and security holders, if any, contain not 
only the list of stockholders and_ security 
holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company, but also, in case where the stock- 
holders or security holders appear upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
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acting is given; also that the said two a 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 


oy 


stances and condition under which ck- 
holders and security holders who do no! ap- 
pear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stocks and securities in ca- 


pacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corpor. tion 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than so 
stated by him. 
Joun F. Mayses.t. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
30th day of September, 1949. 
JoserH MortoN, 
[sEaL] Notary Pu'lic. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1951.) 
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‘Piano Music For Four Hands: 


A Forgotten Treasure-House 


By MicHae Fievp 


formance has made so conspicu- 

ous an advance in popular appeal 
within recent years as has ensemble 
piano playing. A multiple keyboard 
combination is almost certain to be 
liste on nearly every concert series 
in the country, and ensembles of two 
or nore pianists are among the most 
heavily booked attractions on the 
rosters of the major artist manage- 
merits. 

With the spread of concert series 
to most American cities and towns 
through Community and Civic or- 
ganized audience plans, the piano en- 
semble was bound to achieve new 
popularity for purely commercial rea- 
son. When selling large numbers 
of subscriptions is the problem, what 
beticr lure can there be than the prom- 
ise of two or more performers for the 
price of one? And the possibility of 
satisfying both sections of the public 
at t 1e same time, through the sponsor- 
ing of male-female duos and mixed 
quartets, has not been overlooked by 
astute local impresarios and concert 
committees. Nor has the fact been 
overlooked that newcomers to the 
concert hall poe piano programs of 
serious music easier to take if there is 
the double visual interest of two or 
more performers engaged in digital 
pyrotechnics—a factor that has made 
the m ano ensemble a particular fa- 
vol before the motion picture and 
television cameras. The piano en- 
semble has likewise provided a solu- 
tion for the problem of the local con- 
cer! manager who finds seats in the 
rigiithand side of his auditorium dif- 
ficult to sell for the concerts of even 
the finest of solo keyboard artists. 
extra-artistic considerations 
have led to a regrettable emphasis on 
the stunt values of ensemble piano 
performance, and to a tendency on the 
part of many to regard the combina- 
tion of two or more pianos either as a 
means of dressing-up for novelty ap- 
peal music conceived originally for 
the solo instryment, or as a means for 
more economical presentation of 
works intended for orchestra. The 
piano quartet and the so-called piano 
orchestra, lacking a literature of their 
own (and, in fact, and sufficiently in- 
dividual sonorities, other than the 
purely quantitative, to warrant such 
literature) cannot be regarded as hav- 
ing much claim to artistic legitimacy 
But it is decidedly inaccurate to re 
gard four-hand piano playing, 
whether at one or two pianos, in the 
same light. 


THE status of four-hand keyboard 

music as a legitimate art form has 
been recognized for nearly four cen- 
turies. Even more important than 
this traditional recognition is the fact 
that the special ranges of sonority and 
tonal effect possible to the four-hand 
keyboard ensemble — greater, and 
markedly different, from those pos- 
sible to a single pair of playing hands 
—has challenged the creative ingenuity 
Ot great composers of every school, so 
that there exists a wealth of four- 
hand keyboard compositions that rank 
with the finest contributions to the 
solo repertoire. 

To bring home to teachers and stu- 
dents of the piano, as well as to the 
piano-music public, the fact that, from 
a purely artistic standpoint, four-hand 
Piano playing fully justifies the popu- 
larity it now enjoys, and to make 
cear that the challenge that it offers 
to the interpretative and creative 
genius of today and tomorrow, Vera 


N° other category of musical per- 


These 





Cctober, 1949 


Appleton and I have undertaken to 
present during the current season a 
series of three New York recitals 
called Two Pianos through Four Cen- 
turies. The programs have been 
plz unned as a survey of original four- 
hand keyboard music, from the earli- 
est known compositions for virginals 
and clavecins through the works of 
Stravinsky, Hindemith, Bartok, and 
other outstanding contemporary com- 
posers. We limited ourselves to piano 
or other keyboard music originally 
written for four hands. We included 
in each program duets on a single in- 
strument, in addition to works for 
two instruments, with and without 
instrumental accompaniment. 

In preparing these three programs 
we were never deterred by a lack of 
available material. The problem was 
rather one of judicious elimination, if 
representative sampling of the great 
keyboard music of the classical, Ro- 
mantic, and modern eras was to be 
confined within the time limits of 
single evenings. Furthermore, if the 
programs were to hold the interest of 
heterogeneous audiences, it was neces 
sary to choose works with elements 
that would balance each other. Thus 
it was necessary to omit many com- 
positions of greater importance and 
scope than some that were included 

For the special purposes of this 
series, transcriptions, were, of course, 
ruled out. It is not that transcriptions 
do not merit a place in the duo-pian- 
ists’ repertoire—if they have artistic 
integrity of their own. Such integrity 
is not gained by merely adding a 
second piano part for accompaniment 
or for makeshift orchestral effect. Bu 
soni’s Duettino Concertante after 
Mozart, for two pianos, based on the 
third movement of the F major Piano 
Concerto, is an example of a trai 
scription that compares favorably 
artistic stature with its original. A1 
other notable instance in which 
orchestral work has been translate 
into the two-piano idiom with inde 
pendent artistry is Ravel’s two-piano 
version of Debussy’s three Nocturnes, 
the first of which, Fétes, is unique in 
its realization of the fullest potentiali 
ties of two-piano sonority. Brahms’ 
Sonata for Two Pianos (based on his 
F minor Quintet) and Max Reger’s 
arrangement of Bach’s Goldberg 
Variations (which eliminates the 
problem of producing on a single key- 
board effects that the composer con- 
ceived in terms of the double manual 
harpsichord) likewise have a_ valid 
claim to recognition. But it is as 
manifestly absurd to consider tran- 
scriptions, good or bad, as the final 
objectives of ensemble playing as to 
consider the playing of tantasigtions 
for one piano the final objective o! 
solo playing. 


1 


T would be equally preposterous, of 


course, to assert that there is as, 


much great original music available 
for the piano duo as for the piano 
soloist. Here we see the law of supply 
and demand in operation. Beethoven 
Chopin, and Liszt wrote great works 
for the single piano, because Beetho- 
ven, Chopin, and Liszt were them- 
selves virtuosos, and because the times 
in which they lived were times of 
great solo piano virtuosos. Through- 
out musical history there is repeated 
over and over again this pattern relat- 
ing creative output to performing out- 
let, and it applies no less in the field 
of four-hand music. 

The notable contributions of the 
various Bachs to the four-hand reper- 
toire were occasioned by a desire of 
Johann Sebastian and his sons to play 
duets within the family circle. Cle- 












Michael Field and Vera Appleton prepare for their three-program Town Hall 


series, 


menti enjoyed performing in public 
with his great pupil, John Field, and 
thus wrote seven duet sonatas and twe 
sonatas for two pianos which, though 
little known or played today, are 
masterpieces of their kind. The 
Mozart works, which are the bedrock 
of the two-piano repertoire, came into 
being as a result of the composer’s 
joint concerts with his sister Nannerl; 

-the case was similar with the four 
hand works written by Mendelssohn 
for himself and his. sister. Clara 
Schumann’s performances’ with 
Brahms and Mendelssohn inspired 
four-hand composition by all three 
composers, while in modern times the 
long list of popular Rachmaninoff duc 
works may be attributed to Rachman- 
inoff’s joint concertizing with Siloti 
and others. Even Stravinsky’s experi 
mentation in the two-piano form, 
which led to the daring new concept 
of four-hand playing in his great Con 
certo per [ue Pianoforte Soli, un 
doubtedly was motivated by the com 
poser’s desire to introduce his son as 
co-performer. 

Today’s prolific outpouring of four 
hand keyboard music, and the ad 
vancements made by Hindemith, Bar 
tok, Milhaud, Martinu, Poulenc, and 
others in developing the hithert« 
latent percussive potentialities of the 
medium, are directly related to the 
appearance on the contemporary scen 
of a substantial number of outstand 
ing performing teams. In fact, con- 
sidering that the piano team as we 
now know it—two artists forswear- 
ing solo work and dedicating them- 
selves exclusively to ensemble careers 
—is a comparatively recent develop 
ment, the volume of literature is all 
the more impressive. 


N another sense, too, the scarcity of 

players making a full-time career 
of ensemble playing in the past has 
affected the availability of literature 
today. For, as the works of the 
earlier masters went out of print, the 
lack of need for a working repertoir« 
eliminated the need for their being 
re-issued. Thus many four-hand mas 
terworks of the classical and Romantic 
eras may be found today only throug] 
exhaustive library and museum re 
search. The reluctance of most per 
formers to expend the time and en- 
ergy for such research, and _ their 
readiness to follow the path of least 
resistance, allow the myth of the rep 
ertoire’s limitation to persist, while 
audiences at two-piano concerts hear 
over and over again the same few 
standard compositions, coupled witl 
occasional first performances of mod- 
ern works chosen for their news-mak 
ing value, and a liberal dispensation 
of transcribed trivia. 

Excluding such an inconsequential 
collector’s item as Giles Farnaby’s 
Piece for Two Virginals, which came 
to our attention in going through the 


in which they will explore the neglected repertoire for two pianists 


Fitzwilliam Virginall Booke, a1 nd 
which we chose to open our New Yi 

series because it has a certain his 
torical interest as the first published 
work for two keyboard instruments 
our researches have led to several 
significant four-hand piano works 
pre-dating even Bach, that seemed 
ite owt meritorious of study and 
performance. There are, for example 
numerous sonatas by Bernardo Pas 
quini, the light of the Sixteenth-Cen 









tury Roman _ school; and _= several 
charming suites by Francois Couperin 
which, through not generally consid- 
ered two-piano works, were noted | 
Couperin himself as ideally suited for 
double-keyboard performance. Johan: 
Sebastian Bach has left us tw reat 
concertos for two pianos, (the one 
C major with a fugue equalling 1 
breadth and grandeur any other writ 
ten by Bach) as well as two Fugue 
for Two Clavichords, in The Art ¢ 
the Fugue, and his own transcripti 
for two pianos of the famous D 
inor double Violin Concert Like 
vise too long neglected are tl works 
of three of Bach’s sons—such import 
ant compositions as two Sonatas 
Iwo Pianos, by Johann Christiat 
Bach; a sonata and concerto | Wil 
hel Friedmann Bach; and ( 
Phi Emanuel Bach’s two Concer 





[t's in Mozart that we find the real 
le 





ginnings of the two-piano sound 
with an additional qualitative dimen 
sion, and with the interlocking 
voices and antiphonal effects that were 
to be further developed by Chopin 
Liszt, and Schumann, and brought t 
culmination in the writings of Saint 
Saéns and Debussy. Yet of all the 
exquisite four-hand works of Mozart 
only two—the E flat Concerto and the 
1) minor Sonata—are includ in te 
day's active repertoire Such work 
as the four sonatas tor two puiat 
(comparable to any of Mozart's sol 


piano sonatas), the two Fantasies, the 
G major Variations, and 


(one tor two pianos, and one for one 
piano, four hands) are virtually ig 
nored, 

‘arl Maria von Weber has left u 
siecees and various other four-hand 


works that should reward the ex 
plorations of the adventurous en 
semble pianist. Nor have duo-pianists 
begun i onaian the richness of Bee 


thoven’s contribution in his four-hand 


Sonata in D, the two sets of four- 
hand variations, and the marches 
Buried in a German museum is the 
manuscript Of a two-plano concert 
by Mendelssohn, which a descendent 
of the composer commended to us as 
representative of his finest writing 
and of which we are currently en 
deavoring to secure copies Yet ever 
the numerous published Mendelssoht 
works for four hands are virtually 
(Continued on page 36) 
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Hunter College will offer a course 
in operatic conducting, to be given by 
Fritz Stiedry, as part of its evening 
adult education program. The school’s 
opera workshop will perform a series 
of early operas, in English, under the 
direction of Josef Turnau and Otto 
Janowitz. Performances will be broad- 
cast over radio station WABF (FM). 
Mozart’s Bastien and Bastienne will 
be the first presentation in the series, 
on Oct. 12, and succeeding programs 
will include Bach’s Peasant Cantata, 
Coffee Cantata, and Phoebus and 
Pan; Haydn’s Der Spotlicker; Per- 
golesi’s La Serva Padrona; and Pur- 
cell’s The History of Dioclesian. 

The New School for Social Re- 
search has announced that Herbert 
Zipper, musical director of the Brook- 
lyn Orchestra Association, will teach 
a fifteen-week Mozart opera course. 
Mr. Zipper is also organizing a stu- 
dent chorus. 

The New York University Glee 
Club held a week-long training session 
at Pocono Crest, Penna., in prepara- 
tion for its 67th season, to begin on 
Oct. 18. 

The Juilliard School of Music ex- 
tension division, in association with 
Town Hall, is sponsoring four short 
courses this fall. The courses, which 
will be given in Town Hali, include 
Contemporary Music, directed by Rob- 
ert Tangeman; Piano Interpretation 
and Performance, directed by Joseph 
Bloch—both ‘of these courses with 
guest artists; Song Interpretation, 
presented by Povla Frijsh; and the 
Town Hall Chorus, conducted by Rob- 
ert Hufstader. 

Queens College lias announced the 
promotion of Karol Rathaus from as- 
sociate professor to full professor of 
music. The College Orchestra and 
choral society resumed rehearsals in 
September under John Castellini and 


Boris Schwartz, respectively. A per- 
formance of Handel’s The Messiah 
has been scheduled for Dec. 16 and 


17, with Joan Brainerd, Carol Brice, 
Robert Harmon and Myron Sands as 


SC lc ists 


The YM and YWHA symphonic 
workshop, under the direction of Mor- 
ris Levine, nas begun its 32nd year of 
activity. The orchestra will present 
programs of works in the standard 
and contemporary repertoires. 


The New York College of Music 
will offer a seminar on the cultural 
foundat‘ons of piano playing, conduct- 
ed by Angela Weschler. The course is 
des gied to familiarize students with 
the life and culture of many of the 
compo-ers represented in the p‘ano 


repertoire, and a comparative analysis 





selections 
forms 


of representative musical 
with other contemporary art 
will be attempted. 


The Chatham Square Music School 
began its thirteenth year in Septem- 
ber. Samuel Chotzinoff is director, and 
Ruth L. Bergman is assistant director. 

Carl Fischer, Inc., sponsored a 
Meet the Composers panel on piano 
teaching problems, on Sept. 22, in the 
Carl Fischer Concert Hall. Hilda 
Holt, Ada Richter, Maxwell Eckstein, 
Isadore Freed, and Stanford King 
made up the panel. 

Jeane Woolford, formerly of the 
faculty of the Eastman School of 
Music, has announced the opening of 
her New York studio for instruction 
in voice and diction, at 562 West End 
Ave. 

Harriot Eudora Barrows, teacher 
of singing, will resume tez ex at 
her New York Studio on Oct. 3, fol- 
lowing the reopening of her Boston 
studio. 


The School of the Dance and its 
interrelated Arts, under the direction 
of Matti Haim, opened on Oct. 4. 
Miss Haim will teach dance technique, 
choreography, history and theory, and 
methods of teaching; John Cage has 
been scheduled to teach the second 
semester of a course in music; Rich- 
ard Lippold will give a course in 
sculpture; and Albert Ledoux and 
Jerome Bengis will present a related 
course im poetry. 


OTHER CENTERS 








The Peabody Conservatory of Mu- 
sie will sponsor a Chopin Memorial 
Festival, beginning on Oct. 21 with 
an all-Chopin program by Solomon, 
English pianist. The composer’s two 
piano concertos will be performed dur- 
ing the Baltimore Symphony season, 
and all of his other piano composi- 
tions will be played by visiting artists 
in the Friday afternoon series, and 
by faculty members and advanced stu- 
dents of the conservatory. 


The Philadelphia Musical Academy 
has appointed Stefan Wolpe head of 
the department of composition, suc- 
ceeding the late Karl Weigl. Ed- 
mond De Luca will head the depart- 
ment of modern music and arranging, 
and Eveyln Hinkin Martz, soprano, 
has joined the voice faculty. A _ spe- 
cial series of concerts commemorating 
the 200th anniversary of Bach’s death 
will be given, with Agi Jambor as 
panist and conductor, together with 
other soloists, a chamber orchestra, 
and a choral ensemble directed by 

(Continued on page 29) 


re 
BLOWING ROCK BENEFIT 
Children from the Grandfather Orphanage, in Blowing Rock, N. C., meet the ar- 
tists who presented a benefit concert there for both the orphanage and the hos- 
pital—Chloe Owen, soprano; David Ovens, sponsor of the program; John Baker, 


baritone; Stuart Ross, pianist; 


Martha 


Lipton, and Elwood Gary, 


tenor. 
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ARIADNE AUF LOS ANGELES 


University of Southern California production of Strauss’ 


A scene from the 
Ariadne auf Naxos, 


CHICAGO 


The Chicago Musical College lias 
announced the appointment of John J. 
Becker, composer, as member of the 
theory faculty. 


The Midwest Music Foundation, 





newly organized with Mary Wicker- 
ham as its executive director, and 
Percy B. Eckhart as its first life mem- 


ber, has initiated a campaign to assist 
the development of talented young 
Midwestern artists. 

Roosevelt College lias announced 
the addition of several new courses 
and the reorganization of others pre- 
viously offered by the school of music. 
\ basic freshman course in theory 
will be given; an introductory course 
on the symphony and chamber music 
has been designed for liberal arts 
students ; and courses in chorale writ- 
ing, analysis of structure, piano liter- 
ature, and vocal operatic instrumental 
operat‘c, and oratorto ensemble music 
will be offered. A_ revised program 
of four courses has been announced 
by the school’s opera workshop. 

Elmhurst College has eee the 
appointment of Myron Carlisle, bari 
tone, to the vocal faculty, and as di- 
rector of the men’s glee club. 

The De Paul University school of 
music is sponsoring a forum on music 
criticism for music teachers, graduate 
students, recitalists, conductors, and 
composers. Lecturers in the forum 


are A. T. Birch, Felix Borowski, 
Charles Buckley, John J. Becker, 
Bethuel Gross, William Leonard, 
Irving Sablovsky, Arthur C. Becker, 


and David Nyvall. 

Bernice M. Little, conductor of the 
Chicago Women’s Symphonic Band, 
and assistant conductor of the Chicago 
Women’s Symphony, recently opened 
her studio tor students of violin and 
viola, at 603 Washington Boulevard, 
in Oak Park. 


OTHER CENTERS 


(Continued from page 28) 


Sherwood WKains. Miss Jambor will 
also give 36 lecture-recitals. 
Moravian College will sponsor a 
week-long seminar on American-Mo- 
ravian music of the period from 1740 
to 1815, directed by Thor Johnson, 
conductor of the Cincinnati Symphony. 
The seminar, which will be held from 
June 26 to July 1, 1950, will prob- 
ably take place in Bethlehem, Penna. 
The Connecticut College Palestrina 
Society rounded out its eighth year 
in a summer season ending with two 
performances of a program of poly- 
phon‘c music, on Sept. 18 and 21. The 
group sang motets by Anerio, Via- 
dana, Marenzio, Hassler, Victoria, and 





staged by Carl Ebert, 


and sung by an all-student cast 


Palestrina; and Sarah Leight Lauben 
stein presented organ works by Peter 
Cornet and Jean Titelouze. 

The Boston Conservatory of Mu- 
sie dance department opened its fall 
semester on Sept. 26. The depart 
ment, headed by Jan Veen, with Adele 
Hooper and Stanley Hefbert as as 
sociates, will also have a studio branch 
in Concord, Mass 

Pomona College, in (laremont 
Cal., has announced the appointment of 
Carl Parrish as professor of music 
and department head, Edgar Von Lehn 
as instructor in music, and Lois 
Skartvedt as part-time instructor in 
piano. 

The Eastman School of Music will 
this vear observe the 25th anniversary 


of the beginning of the American 
Composers’ Concerts, founded — by 
Howard Hanson, with a series of pro 


grams devoted to 
ers. The first of these, 
honor Daniel Gregory Mason. Pre 
mieres of works by Carl Anton Wirth 
and Eric Delamarter have 
-cheduled for presentation 
season 

The Oberlin College Conservatory 
of Music will present ten concerts in 
its 7ZIlst season of Oberlin Artist Re 
citals. The Cleveland Orchestra, con 
ducted by George Szell, will begin the 
season on Oct. 25. Other programs 
will present Jacob Lateiner, the Loe 
wenguth String Quartet, Pierre Four 
nier, Italo Tajo, Szymon Goldberg 
atid Ebe Stignani 

The Michigan Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation will hold its annual conven 
tion, in Lansing, Oct. 24 and 25. The 
Boston Symphony, the Michigan State 
Men’s Glee Club, the Lansing Matinee 
Musicale Chorus, Reginald Godden, 
\lexander Schuster, Ernst Victor 
Wolff, and Etio Mazzeolini will par- 
ticipate 

Alvira Neldtinger pupils, in Mil 
ford, Conn., gave a testimonial vocal 
program in honor of their teacher, un- 
der the auspices of the Pike County 
chapter of the American Red Cross, 
on Sept. 2. 

Hood College, ai 
has announced the appointment of 
Earle B. Blakeslee as head of the 
music department. Mr. Blakeslee and 
his wife Carolyn Blakeslee, soprano, 
have nt extensively as a concert 
duo since 1946. He has also taught at 
Bard College and at the Brooklyn 
Conservatory of Music. 

Boston University has inaugurated 
a three-part program of music educa- 
tion for teachers, adults, and pre-col- 
lege-age children. The program in- 
cludes an evening workshop in music 
education, classes in music apprecia- 
tion, an opera workshop, courses in 
applied music, and courses in various 
aspects of school music. Members of 
the faculty of the college of music 
and many visiting lecturers will par- 
ticipate in the program. 
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Megalokonomoy 


BASS RECEIVES GREEK DECORATION 


Nicola Moscona, Metropolitan Opera bass, holds the Cross of the Royal Order 
of Phoenix, awarded him by the King of Greece. With him are Mr. Tsatos, minister 


of education; Mrs. 


Moscona; and Mr. 


and Mrs. Levides, royal representatives 


Festival In Edinburgh 


(( ‘ontgnued from page 7) 
conductor of the orchestra in Sydney, 
Australia. Mr. Goossens conducted 
three programs with the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic. Clean and precise in his 
performance of Hindemith’s Meta- 
morphoses on Themes by Carl Maria 
von Weber, Mr. Goossens showed 
delicate sense of fantasy in Dukas’ La 
Péri. In Mahler’s First Symphony 
he conveyed an appropriate sense of 


nostalgia, while virility marked his 
reading of Roy Harris’ Third Sym- 
phony. 


Earlier in the festival, Sir John 
Barbirolli conducted the same or- 
chestra in mixed programs of works 
by Barber, Roussel, and Sibelius. 
Commendable as his performances 
were, one could not help feeling that 
the Berlin Philharmonic might have 
appeared to better advantage under 
such a conductor as Bruno Walter, 
who instead shared the conductorship 
of the .Paris Conservatoire Orchestra 
with André Cluytens. It is a sign of 
the compromising attitude of the 
Edinburgh Festival authorities that 
the Berlin players were assigned suci. 
unfamiliar music, while the Paris 
orchestra was entrusted with works 
so little suited to their style as Mah- 
ler’s Kindertotenlieder (admirably 
sung by Kathleen’ Ferrier) and 
Brahm’s Fourth Symphony. 

Sir Thomas Beecham and Ernest 
\nsermet restored a sense of authen- 
ticity, in concerts with their own 
orchestras. Sir Thomas was in charge 
of the Royal Philharmonic, while Mr. 
Ansermet brought the Orchestra de la 
Suisse Romande, in its first post-war 
trip outside Switzerland. Frank Mar- 
tin’s Symphonie Concertante, intro- 
duced by Mr. Ansermet, proved to be 
a lithe and pointed work, full of in- 
vention and conviction; this Swiss 
composer ranks among the most fer- 
tile and imaginative minds at work 
today. Among other modern works, 
Martinu’s Concerto for Double String 
Orchestra, in a powerful performance 
by Rafael Kubelik and the Philhar- 
monia Orchestra, and Jean Rivier’s 
Concerto for Piano and Orchestra, 
played by Monique de la Bruchollerie 
with the Conservatoire Orchestra, 
were outstanding and deserving suc- 
cesses. 

Verdi’s Un Ballo in Maschera and 
Mozart’s Cosi Fan Tutte were the 
two operas the Glyndebourne com- 
pany brought to Edinburgh this year. 
Both were staged by Carl Ebert and 
conducted by Vittorio Gui. The 
laurels for Un Ballo in Maschera went 
to Mr. Ebert. Adapting the produc- 
tion he gave before the war at the 
Berlin Stadtische Oper, Mr. Ebert 


turned the defects of the small Edin- 
burgh stage into virtues, and achieved 
by gesture, lighting, and groupings 
many eerie and dramatic effects. Mr. 
Gui conducted in excellent Italian 
style, taut and vivacious, but never 
exaggerated in tempo or expression. 
In the role of Amelia, Ljuba Welitch 
alternated with Margherita Grandi. 
Miss Welitch made a striking im- 
pression by the steady power of her 
vocal line, while Miss Grandi, a mem- 
orable Desdemona of former years, 
displayed admirable flexibility. Paolo 
Silveri was an excellent Renato. Alda 
Noni, as Oscar, acted and sang with 
exquisite lightness. 

3y Glyndebourne standards, Cosi 
Fan Tutte was given a satisfactory, 
average performance. It suffered from 
the fact that few of the singers sang 
either in an authentic style or with 
a true Italian accent. An exception was 
Suzanne Danco, a posed and flawless 
artist, as Fiordiligi. John Brownlee, 
as Don Alfonso; Irene Eisinger, as 
Despina; and Marko Rothmuller, as 
Guglielmo, negotiated the music in 
labored fashion. Sena Jurinac, a new- 
comer to Edinburgh, was an accept- 
able Dorabella, though she offered a 
somewhat heavy characterization. The 
hero of the Mozart evenings was Mr. 
Gui, who held the ensembles together 
with tact and grace. 


Edinburgh Ballet 


(Continued from page 6) 


ing fitted gracefully in with the de- 
mands of the choreographic situation 
The formula of the work was just 25 
years out-of-date, for Diaghileff was 
presenting just this sort of “shock- 
ing” ballet in the mid-1920s. For those 
familiar with the choreographers, La 
Rencontre may be unfairly described 
as the best Roland Petit ballet vet 
made by David Lichine. 

It was with real pleasure that it 
was possible to welcome the simplic- 
ity and sincerity of Janine Charrat’s 
La Nuit, despite its over-simplified 
choreography. The music was again 
by Sauguet and the décor by Bérard, 
and in this case i contributed much 
to the total effect. La Nuit reveals a 
series of city cols Rose cripples. 
forlorn women, lovers—and a central 
couple (Rich Lost Girl and Poor 
Honest Boy) trying, and failing, to 
find one another. The work had much 
charm but little emotional force, 
largely because the classical ballet 
usages proved inadequate for the 
realization of the kind of atmospheric- 
emotional effect intended. Perhaps a 
Massine or a Balanchine might have 


made something compelling of it, but 
the theme was too vast—and too sim- 
ple—for a still-developing choreogra- 
pher. 

All three French choreographers 
(for they must be so accounted in 
presenting works designed to fit the 
qualifications of a French company) 
were insufficiently mature, and_ they 
lacked the kind of discipline one has 
a right to ask of artists creating for 
an international occasion. The artistic 
board of the Edinburgh Festival must 
choose with more careful discrimina- 
tion those who will create the ballet 
offerings of 1950. 

A. V. Coton 


Lemonade Opera Presents 
Fall Season for First Time 


For the first time in its brief history, 
Lemonade Opera is giving a fall 
son, consisting of four cefanmanc es 
a week, on Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday evenings, and a Satur- 
day matinee. The season, which be:an 
on Sept. 28 with Humperdinck’s Hin- 
- and Gretel and Kurt Weill’s Down 

The Ve alley, will include revivals of 
oie in the company’s present re- 
pertoire. Mendelssohn’s The Stran <er 
and the Weill work were given d ir- 
ing the final week of the summer s:a- 
son, ending on Sept. 22. 
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Richard Strauss 


(Continued from page 4) 


muster for more performances of the 
Alpine Symphony, toward which, with 
the best will in the world, I have 
never been able to cultivate a chari- 
table disposition. Yet persons who 
are intimately familiar with it ad- 
monish me that this gigantic mountain 
panorama is one of Strauss’ master- 
pieces. As for the songs, we shall 
doubtless be surfeited with the most 
popular of them. I should like to hear 
certain of the less known ones—even 
the virtually unknown setting that 


Strauss made of Ophelia’s mad scene 
in Hamlet. 

It is only logical to assume that 
New York will be given more oppor- 
tunities to listen to those concertos or 
divertimentos the composer wrote in 
his last years for horn or oboe. Mem- 
bers of the Boston Symphony per- 
formed the Second Horn Concerto 
this past summer; the Oboe Concerto 
was broadcast over CBS; and the 
Little Orchestra presented the Second 
Horn Concerto last season. With that 
memorial piece for 23 solo strings, the 
Metamorphosen, written toward the 
close of the past war, we have already 
been made acquainted through radio 
and recordings—not to mention a 
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notable performance under Bruno 
Walter at a Philharmonic-Symphony 
concert last season. The work is over- 


lengthy but singularly moving, and 
of an extraordinary instrumental 
sound. Its discursiveness will prob- 


ably be its undoing, but one likes to 
think of it as a last sunset touch and 
in that spirit is ready to hear it with 
more than usual respect. 


LARGE stretch of Straussian 

territory remains virgin soil to 
Americans who have not lived or 
travelled in Europe. With all we know 
about the tone poems and the songs, 
with Der Rosenkavalier part of our 
operatic daily bread, with Salome fast 
becoming such, with Elektra reappear 
ing at increasingly short intervals, 
with Ariadne aut Naxos (despite its 
special problems) achieving a de- 
finite foothold, there still exist seven 
operas and two ballets of which the 
American public is without experi- 
ence or noticeable curiosity. Twenty- 
odd years ago, the Metropolitan fur- 
ished a briet glimpse of a corner of 
this unexplored world by producing 
Die Aegyptische Helena. That sam 
ple of the gradually aging Strauss 
was not found inviting enough to en 
courage wider investigation. And so, 
rightly or wrongly, we remain ignor- 
ant of Die Frau ohne Schatten, Inter- 
mezzo, Arabella, Die Schweigsame 
Frau, Der Friedenstag, Die Liebe der 
Danae, and Capriccio. The terpsichor- 
ean frivol, Schlagobers, has never 
been tried here, which is perhaps not 
surprising, since Vienna, for which is 
was written, would have none of it 
from the first. What has always 
seemed much stranger is the per- 
sistent indifference among us to the 
Josefslegende, which Strauss com- 
posed for Paris before the first World 
War, in the great days of the Dia 
ghileff Ballet 

I have seen the Legend of Joseph a 
number of times in Germany, and, 
while its score is made up largely ot 
left-overs from Salome, the piece has 
extraordinary spectacular and chore- 
graphic possibilities, of such an order 
that it is hard to understand why no 
attempt is ever made to stage it on 
this side of the water, particularly 
with contemporary interest in the 
dance as lively and as enterprising 
as it is. Certainly, this should be a 
psychological moment for an Amert- 
can production. If it throws no new 
light on Strauss’ creative processes, It 
still makes uncommonly fine theatre 

Die Frau ohne Schatten has been, 
in Germany, the subject of some 
rather incredible appraisals. I have 
heard musicians whose opinions | 
highly respect salute it as the finest 
thing in some ways that Strauss ever 
accomplished. | have made a point 
of hearing it at least five times with 
out being able to share this point of 
view. Personally, I question whether, 
with the obscure libretto of Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal (weighted with con- 
fused symbolisms and devious in- 
tricacies of plot far less intelligible 
or stage-worthy than anything in The 
Magic Flute) the opera would com- 
mend itself to American tastes. There 
are indisputably fine and essentially 
Straussian pages in the score. In the 
main, though, the music is opaque, 
overloaded, and in every way ex- 
cessive. Intermezzo, on the other 
hand, in which the composer exercised 
his hand as librettist, is preposter- 
ously spun-out, thin, and amazingly 
empty ; and its featherweight domestic 
plot inspired Strauss to a score that is 
chiefly stereotype and surface form- 
ula, set off with an insubstantial 
glitter. 

Arabella, on the other hand, I find 
the best of Strauss’ late operas (1 
can speak by personal experience of 
the rowdy Schweigsame Frau, but not 
of Der Friedenstag, Die Liebe der 
Danae, or Capriccio). Unfortunately, 
Arabella is musically and dramatically 
too close a duplication of Rosen- 
kavalier to achieve an independent life, 
particularly in Europe, where inevi- 
table comparisons may easily kill it. 


It is a pity that Hofmannsthal did not 
live to recast the second and third 
acts, as Strauss would probably have 
induced him to do before putting the 
score into final shape. As things stand, 
the opera disintegrates dramatically by 
the middle of the second act. Techni- 
cally, however, the first third of — 
werk is one of the most balanced and 
delicate things the composer ever 
achieved with respect to instrumenta- 
tion and general craftsmanship. The 
lovely texture of the first act—which 
contains some enchanting melodic ma- 
terial of Balkan folk origin—has a 
diaphanous, chamber-musical quality 
that, even in the best stylized pages of 
Ariadne auf Naxos, Strauss rarely 
accomplished. One would like to hear 
this act from time to time in concert 
renderings, if a stage performance ot 
the opera is not feasible 


Q@ TRAUSS, early in_ his career, 
\ made a version of Gluck’s Ipl 
genia in Tauris. It was a far more 
conscientious and artistically credit- 
able feat than his subsequent debauch- 
ment of Mozart’s Idomeneo, brought 
out in Vienna and Germany in_ the 
early nineteen-thirties. The Gluck at 
rangement was performed at the 
Metropolitan during the First World 
War, and failed there for a variet 
of reasons, chief of which was at 
interpretation completely defective 1 
style, by singers trained for Wagner 
but not for French lyric tragedy in 
the classic manner. In Idomeneo, on 
the other hand, Strauss simply played 
ducks and drakes with Mozart and 
the school of opera seria. What he 
strove for was, apparently, a kind of 
fantasy on Mozart to which he con- 
tributed fully forty per cent of his 
own invention. Not only did he re 
write page upon page of Mozart's 
recitatives, and violently edit what 
ever suited his fancy, but at one point 
actually incorporated into the tex 
ture of the score a theme from his 
own Aegyptische Helena, which Mo 
zart would probably have looked upon 
as the work of a madman 

Strauss’ musical life ended on a 
grievous diminuendo Yet he had 
contributed memorably to the langu 
age of tone, and was long a powerful 
molding influence, sometimes for bet 
ter, sometimes tor worse But when 
all is said, his achievement was en 
riching and invigorating And if his 
tragedy was in living too lo it was 
a less poignant one than his pr rremature 
death would have been 


Seven Concerts Scheduled 
For Duluth Symphony Season 


DututH, Minn.—The 1949-50 sea 
son of the Duluth Symphony, under 
Joseph Wagner, will consist of seven 
concerts—one more than last season 
Soloists will include Yehudi Menuhin, 
violinist; Jestis Maria Sanroma and 
Bernhard Weiser, pianists; and Car 
los Salzedo, harpist. The season will 
end with a performance of Verdi's 
Requiem 
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NEW MUSIC REVIEWS 





Two Piano Suite 
By Darius Milhaud 


Darius Milhaud’s Carnaval a la 
Nouvelle-Orléans, for two pianos 
(Leeds), composed for Arthur Gold 
and Robert do is a serviceable 
concert work. Like Milhaud’s Scara- 
mouche suite, it contains many reflec- 
tions of the colors and rhythms of 
South American music, with which 
the composer bec came familiar during 
the residence in Brazil as an attaché 
of the French bespation. In fact, it 
might as well have been entitled Car- 
naval a Rio de Janeiro. This suite 
lacks the bite and inventive power of 
Milhaud’s Saudades do Brasil, but it 
is tasteful, if rather commonplace. 

The four movements have colorful 
titles:Mardi gras! chic a la paille! 
Domino noir de Cajan; On danse chez 
Monsier Degas; and Les mille cents 
coups. All are essentially dance nyusic. 
The first, third and fourth movements 
are vigorous, with catchy svncopa- 
tions; the second is ly rical in mood. 
In the brisk sections, the rhythmic 
ingenuity and harmonic piquancy of 
the score disguise the poverty of the 
composer’s material, but the slow 
movement is rapid. Mr. Milhaud has 
taken full advantage of possibilities of 
the two piano idiom in distributing 
cross-rhythms, coloration, and dy- 
namic contrasts. R.S. 


Other Two-Piano Music 


BacH, J. S.: Organ Prelude in C 


minor. Arranged for two pianos by 
Robin Miller. (London: Novello; 
New York: Gray). An excellent 


transcription, both in faithfulness 
to the original text and in adroit 
suggestions of organ registration. 
‘HASINS, ABRAM: Period Suite 
(Chappell & Co.). Made up of a 
Prelude, Bourrée, Pavane, Rigau- 
don, Sarabende, and Fugue. Mr. 
Chasins states in a note that he has 
made an extensive study of the 
styies and ornamentation of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
and that this work “contains many 
features of these periods, written 
from a contemporary viewpoint of 
harmony and sonority.” Actually, 
except for a few turns and mor- 
dents, and the basic patterns of 
form, there is little trace of those 
periods in this music. It is lush 
and a bit old-fashioned. The final 
fugue, reminiscent of Max Reger, is 
the most vigorous section, and might 
well be played separately. 
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CuHorin: Waltz in D flat major, Op. 
64 (Minute Waltz). Second piano 
part by Leonard Pennario (Mills). 
If this waltz must have a second 
part, Mr. Pennario’s might well be 
used, since it is as discreet and 
tasteful as any available. : 

Hoist, Gustav: Mars, The Bringer 
of War, frora The Planets. Ar- 

ranged for two pianos by the com- 
poser. (London: Curwen; New 
York: G. Schirmer). Holst’s or- 
chestral suite was described as stark 
and uncompromising when it first 
appeared, at the time of the first 
World War. Today it sounds a bit 
dated, but still vigorous. This ar- 
rangement is admirably faithful and 
playable. Like all good reductions 
of orchestral scores, it is quite as 
notable for the unnecessary notes it 
omits as for the vital ones it 
includes. 

KHACHATURIAN, ARAM: 
Two Pianos (Leeds). 
three movements — Ostinato, Ro- 
mance, and Waltz. Vulgar, insipid 
and flashy music; in the style of the 
Rachmaninoff suites, but lacking in 
their harmonic vigor and brilliance 
of effect. 

Mi.HaAup, Darius: Kentuckiana, Di- 
vertissement on twenty Kentucky 
Airs (Elkan-Vogel). Mr. Mil- 
haud’s ways with American folk 
tunes are so similar to his ways 
with French airs that this might 
well be called a Suite Francaise. 
It is routine Milhaud, without much 
harmonic variety or interest of de- 
velopment. It is difficult to find 
any trace of American life or feel- 
ing in this music. 

Mozart: Fantasia in F minor, for a 
mechanical organ, K. 594. Arranged 
for two pianos by Robin Miller. 
(London: Novello; New York: H. 
\W. Gray). Not as transparent and 
well balanced as the one-piano four- 
hand version, but effectively tran- 
scribed. One of Mozart’s master- 
pieces, despite its curious origin. 

TALMA, Loutse: Four-handed Fun 
for Piano (Carl Fischer). Not 
everyone will agree with Miss 
Talma’s idea of four-handed fun, 

but this is a contrapuntally ingeni- 
ous and bright little p’ece, for all 
its dryness of material and academic 
stvle. The tart flavor of the har- 
mony is refreshing, in contrast to 
the lush writing to which the two- 
piano idiom tempts so many com- 
posers. 

WILLIAMS, CHARLES: The Dream of 
Olwen. Arranged by Conrad Leo- 
nard (London: Lawrence Wright; 
New York: Mills). Sentimental 
and semi-popular in style. R.S. 


Suite for 
Made up ot 


Two Piano Music Listed 


CAMARATA: Rumbalero (Mills) 

KREISLER, Fritz: Miniature Viennese 
March and Toy Soldiers March, 
arranged for students by Ada Brant 
(Foley). 

LECUONA, ERNESTO: 
Spanish Suite, 
by Enrico C. 
Carta (Marks). 

Liszt: Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2, 
arranged by Stephen Kovacs (Carl 
Fischer). 

Simon, NAT: 
Enrico C. 
(Marks). 

TCHAIKOVSKY: 
nade for 
Mario 
kas). 

Fifty Russian Folk Songs 

in Tchaikovsky's Duet Version + 


Cordoba, from 
Andalucia, arranged 
Cabiati and Mario 


Poinciana, arranged by 
Cabiata and Mario Carta 


Valse from the Sere- 
Strings, transcribed by 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco (Del- 


Surprisingly few pianists and tea- 
chrrs are acquainted with Tchaikov- 
sky’s arrangements of Fifty Russian 
Folk Songs for piano duet, which 
have been re-issued by Leeds Music 
Corporation in an edition by Joseph 
Wolman. Yet these settings are har- 
monically interesting, pianistic, and 
especially valuable because they in- 
clude many melodies that Tchaikov- 





On a Meet the Composer panel in Carl Fischer Concert Hall are Isadore Freed, 
Stanford King, Hilda Holt, Ada Richter, and Maxwell Eckstein, the moderator 


sky used in his larger works. Only 

the setting of the Song of the Volga 

Boatmen is bad. Tchaikovsky seems 

to have felt that this melody deserved 

only the most careless treatment. Mr. 

Wolman has included both Russian 

and English titles for the songs. 

R. S. 

Other Piano Duets 
EcKSTEIN, MAXWELL: My Favorite 
Duet Album, 28 selected duets by 
standard composers (Carl Fischer). 
ACOBSON, MaAwricE: Mosaic, for 
piano duet (London: J. Curwen; 
New York: G. Schirmer). This 
composition dedicated to Helen and 
Karl Ulrich Schnabel, is a praise- 
worthy attempt to reinstate the 
piano duet as a concert form. Its 
half-hearted modernity of idiom and 
its episodic development militate 
against it, but it is well worth the 
attention of students. 

KREISLER, Fritz: Toy Soldiers’ 
March. Arranged by Ada Brant. 
(Charles Foley). 

KREISLER, Fritz: Miniature Viennese 
March. Arranged by Ada Brant. 
(Charles Foley). 

Rawicz, Maryan: Snow - Flakes 
(Mills). Popular in style; banal. 
STRAVINSKY: Three Easy Pieces for 
piano duet (March, Valse and 
Polka). Edited and fingered by 

Gerard Alphenaar (Omega). 

TCHAIKOVSKY: Valse from the Sere- 
nade for Strings, arranged by Mario 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco (Delkas). 


Volume of Piano Pieces 
By American Composers Issued 


In U.S.A. Vol. II, Leeds Music 
Corporation has gathered piano com- 
positions by George Antheil, Paul 
3owles, Theodore Chanler, David 
Diamond, Daniel Gregory Miz nee 
Charles Maxwell, Gardner Read, Na- 
than G. Scott and Stefan Wolpe. For 
the worthiness of the project and the 
catholicity of the selection one can 
only offer praise. The fact that mos? 
of these works are disappointing can- 
not be helped. Mr. Bowles’ Dance is 
rhythmically lively, harmonically sub- 
tle and pianistically effective. Mr. 
Wolpe’s Pastorale is also a well-inte- 
grated work, well worth the concen- 
tration needed to grasp ifs intellectual 
character. The other pieces are either 
superficial, labored or commonplace. 
Mr. Diamond’s Prelude and Fugue in 
C sharp minor displays good crafts- 
manship but little else; and Mr. An- 
theil’s Prelude in I) minor is too ob- 
vious an imitation of Shostakovitch. 


Other Piano Music 


ACHRON, Istpor: Sonnet No. 3, for 
piano (G. Schirmer). A conven- 
tional, competently written Ro- 
mance. 


BALOGH, Erno: 
Schirmer). 
pays its 


Danse Infernale (G. 
This fifteen-page work 
respects to Prokofieff’s 
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Suggestion Diabolique and R.vel's 2 
Toccata without sounding like a di- : 
rect imitation. It is effective as a d 
show-piece but its musical sub- ‘ance : 
is commonplace. h 
BERGER, ARTHUR: Rondo. (Mer-ury- s 
Merrymount). Mr. Berger hades 4 
a graciously flowing theme ard its Ko 
contrastingly dramatic episodes with ( 
lucidity and experienced artisanship, ] 
\s is often the case, his actual musical s 
materials seem somewhat unduly 1 
dependent upon the particulars of \ 
Stravinsky’s rhythmic, melodic and ( 
textural usages. Mr. Berger is € 
more than an adherent of Str.vin- 
sky’s aesthetic; he is, to a disiress- 
ingly large extent, a literal disciple 
. & 
Creston, Paut: Six Preludes for 


Piano (Leeds). These pieces rep- 
resent a successful effort to create 
integrated examples of rhythmic 
structure. The rhythms emploved, 
ranging from regular subdivision to 
irregular overlapping subdivision, 
are carefully worked out in mild 
dissonance and a pleasant melodic 


line. 
FULEIHAN, ANIS: Sonatina N l 
(Leeds). This little sonatina is an 


unaffected work, deceptively dia- 
tonic, which creates interest with 
sparse harmonic texture and disarm- 
ingly simple melodic material. \\ ith- 
in the framework of its essential 
superficiality, the piece is stimu- 
lating in its clarity. 
GOLDMAN, RICHARD 
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NEW MUSIC 


bades (Mercury). Feeble little 
pieces, vaguely reminiscent of Ra- 
vel. Mr. Goldman abuses harmonic 
formulas in them. 

Katz, ErtcH: Six Inventions for Pi- 
ano (Studies in modern rhythm) 
(Omega). Only the second and 
sixth of these pieces have much 
rhythmic vitality or point. All of 
them seem contrived. 


HanveL: Eight excerpts from Mes- 
siah, transcribed by Robert Sheldon 
(Mills). Mr. Sheldon has arranged 
And with his stripes; the Hallelujah 
Chorus; He shall feed his flock; 
He was despised; How beautiful 
are the feet of them; Thy rebuke 
hath broken his heart ; Surely he 
hath borne our griefs; Thus saith 
the Lord. Needless to say, the 
mighty choruses, such as the Halle- 
lujah, stubbornly resist transcrip- 
tion. Some of the arias sound some- 
what better. Apart from a few 
gratuitous changes, such as the 
ascending close of the aria, He shall 
feed his flock, Mr. Sheldon has been 
discreet in these. There is no point 
in trying to arrange Thy rebuke 
hath broken his heart; the vocal 
rec! tative simply does not make 
sense on the keyboard. 


Kons. Exztis: Toccata, for harpsi- 
chord or piano. Edited by Yella 
Pessl. (Merrymount-Mercury). <A 
strong, original, and clear-thinking 
musician, Mr. Kohs has surmounted 
with unusual success the challenge 
of writing a piece that will be 
equally adaptable to either the 
harpsichord or the piano. I am not 


able to try the Toccata on the 


harpsichord, but to the eye it seems 
felicitously written, in terms of both 
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figurations and sonorities. Yet on 
the piano it also develops a most 
striking sound and texture, through 
the piling up of arpeggiated figures, 
scale fragments, and ornamenta- 
tions, contrasted against imposing 
chordal structures. The thematic 
materials, while extremely disson- 
ant, are consistent in style and stir- 
ring in psychological effect. 

C= 

KREISLER, Fritz: Miniature Viennese 
March (Foley). Kreisler at his 
frothiest, but written after an in- 
fallibly popular recipe. 

MeNascr, JAcguES De: Sonatina No, 
3. (Mercury). Mr. De Menasce is 
a true classicist in his love of pro- 
portion and of clear, effortless 
statement, and in his disdain for 
rabble-rousing effects. His third 
sonatina, while entirely dissonant in 
vein, is a delightfully calm, re- 
strained piece, and one that is likely 
to win many friends among pianists 
and audiences who demand _ that 
music shall satisfy their minds as 
well as their nerve-ends. ia 

MIKESHINA, ARIADNA: Ballade No. 2 
(Delkas). A turgid, neo-romantic 
piece which is pianistically effective, 
though derivative and overlong. 

Pepreira, J. E.: Waltz in A major 
(Edward B. Marks). A melodious 
trifle in salon style. 

PROKOFIEFF, SERGE: Sonata No. 8, 
Op. 84 (Leeds). This sonata, com- 
posed in 1939-4, offers a refresh- 
ing contrast to the more brittle and 
showy Sonata No. 7 

Stitt, WILLIAM Co ANT: Phantom 
Chapel ; Fairy Knoll (Delkas). Two 
impressionistic sketches, imitating 
the sound of bells. Not Mr. Still 
at his best. 

YARDUMIAN, RiIcHARD: Prelude and 
Chorale (Elkan- Vogel). Three 
pages of improvisational material, 
based on two chords. Mr. Yar- 
dumian might work up an inter- 
esting piece from this sketch. 


Piano Music Listed 


Gay, Noer: The Windsor Melody 
(London: Gay; New York: Mills). 

GUENTHER, FELIX: Transcriptions of 
Art Songs for Piano Solo: Grieg’s 
A Dream; Schubert’s Der Linden- 
baum; Lullaby, attributed to Mo- 
zart; Haydn’s My Mother Bids Me 
3ind My Hair; Hahn’s Had My 
Verses Wings; Strauss’ Traum 
Durch die Dammerung. (Century). 

GUENTHER, FELIX: Transcriptions 
from Handel’s Water Music: Ada- 
gio and Bourree; Air; Andante 
and Hornpipe. (Century). 

Hier, Eruer GtLenn:  Badinage 
(Composers Press). 

Howarpb, JoHN Tasker: Cloud Banks 
(Mills) 

KLEIN, JoHN: Gotham Suite (Queens 
Minuet; Bronx Bourrée; Brooklyn 
Boogie; Manhattan Pavane; Rich- 
mond Gavotte). (: Associated ). 

Myrow, Freperic: Palm Canyon 


(Mills). 


Piano Teaching Material 

FuLEIHAN, Anis: Five Very Short 
Pieces for Talented Young Bipeds 
(Southern). Though simple and 
frequently humorous, the technical 
difficulty of these pieces varies con- 
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siderably, and while some are well 
suited to young bipeds of modest 
technique, others contain pianistic 
pitfalls for their less advanced con- 
temporaries. The pieces entitled 
Casual Walk, Stealthy Tread, and 
Brisk March appear to be the best 
solutions of the problem. 


JELOBINSKY, VALARIE: Scenes of 


Childhood, Book 2 (Leeds). A set 
of nine pieces, of more than usual 
intrinsic musical interest, designed 
to deal with such problems of grades 
three to five as “singing tone,” “dy- 
namic drive,” and “phrasing and 
control.” 

MiLHAup, Darius: L’Enfant Aime 
(The Child Loves). Five brief 
pieces of about grade two difficulty, 
suffused with the familiar Milhaud 
geniality and charm. 

STEINER, Ertc: Theme from Schu- 
mann’s Piano Concerto; Finale from 
Mendelssohn’s Piano Concerto in G 
minor (Schroeder & Gunther) 
Simple arrangements of brief ex- 

_cerpts exceptionally well done. 

STEIN, GLADYS M.: Twenty Piano 
Solos (Schroeder & Gunther), Miss 
Stein offers one of the children’s 
pieces in three different keys, which 
gives the beginner a conception of 
transposition. 

STRAVINSKY, IGor: The Five Fingers 
(8 Easy Pieces on 5 Notes) Edited 
and fingered by Gerard Alphenaar 
(Omega). Still among the best of 
their kind. 


Piano Teaching Material Listed 


Banks, Mary Norte: On the Road 
to St. Ives (Mills). 

Beetz, CHARLES J|.: On Horseback; 
On Roller Skates (Schroeder & 
Gunther ). 

BENTLEY, BERENICE BENSON: Prelude 
in B flat major (Schroeder & Gun- 
ther). 

BINKLEY, FLorENCE F.: My Music 
Reading Book (Mills) : 

Boy KIN, HELEN: Summer — Joy 
(Schroeder & Gunther). 

Carré, JoHN F.: Banjo Strummin’; 
Mist; Windblown (Schroeder & 
Gunther ). 

CONFREY, Epwarp E.: Four Candy 
Pieces (Mills) 

Dvortne, SHURA: At Church; Dopo 
the Donkey ; Lonely Shore; Song of 
the Prairie; The Yellow Butterfly 
(Century). 

ECKHARDT, FANNY G.: Meeting the 
Masters in Grade 1, arrangements 
of excerpts from Seethoven, 
Brahms, Chopin, Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Tchaikovsky, and Wagener 
(Century). : 

HALLBAt ER, HeENrY R.: End of Day 
(Composers Press). ; 

Hayes, Opar Loutse: Stubborn Lit- 
tle Donkey (Schroeder & Gunther J’. 

Hipes, Cito ALLEN: Evening Ange- 
_lus (Schroeder & Gunther). 

Krevit, WILLIAM: The Little Lost 
Bear; The Clowns; The Picnic 
Party; Trapeze Waltz (Century). 

LinpFors, EutA AsHwortH: Cradled 
Cloud (Mills), 


extensively 





Grant Johannesen 


Johannesen Awarded 
Ostende Piano Prize 


OSTENDE, 


3ELGIUM.—Grant 
American pianist, 
prize in the International 
Festival, held here under the ¢ 
f Belgian .government 

[ 57 pianists, representing 32 
participated in the 
Each was required to perform 
concerto by Frederick 
specially commissioned for this 
petition, as well as [ 
standard repertoire 

Judges included 

(England), Eduard 
(Holland), and Emile 
(Belgium). Mr. Johannesen was pre 
with the award 
conducted by René Defossez, 
he was soloist in Chopin’s Piano Con 
» in F minor. He 


week-long 


also concertized 
in various European citi 
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Our new catalogue of piano music, classic 
and modern, contains the finest materials avail- 
able in European imports and domestic publica- 
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NEW MUSIC 


Sigma Alpha lota 
Sponsors Choral Series 


Under the imprint of Carl Fischer, 
Inc., the Sigma Alpha Iota Modern 
Music Series of compositions for 
chorus has been initiated with four 
works by American composers—two 
by Peter Mennin and two by Burrill 
Phillips. Inasmuch as Sigma Alpha 
[ota is a women’s musical fraternity, 
the publications in the series bearing 
its name are all written for female 
chorus. Both Mr. Phillips’ pieces are 
settings (SSAA, a cappella) of texts 
from Robert Herrick’s Hesperides. 
They are well contrasted. What Will 
Love Do is in flowing madrigalian 
style, with considerable warmth of 
sentiment; The Hag is a spirited and 
reasonably eerie witch-piece _ that 
makes its diabolic points successfully 
without calling for unusual virtuosity 
on part of the chorus. Mr. Mennin’s 
Tumbling-hair (SSA, with piano ac- 
companiment), based on a poem by 
e. €. cummings is a work of much 
larger musical scope, though no long- 
er, than the Phillips piece; it bears 
evidence of real concern for prosody 
and for the balance of voices and 
accompaniment, and contains melodic 
materials of uncommon originality. 
The Golden Hair (SSA, with piano 
accompaniment), to a poem by Mar- 
tial, translated by Sir John Harring- 
ton, is musically thinner, but no less 
mature in its command of choral re- 
sources. i oh 


Christmas Chora! Music 


The Christmas 
soprano solo, a cap- 





3INGHAM, SETH: 
Man (SATB, 


pella). (J. Fischer & Bro.). A 
text by John Underwood Stephens, 
set in shifting rhythm and a free 
harmonic scheme that employs sug- 
gestions of modality as well as mild 
twentieth-century dissonances. Good 
word-setting. Not easy. 

Brack, CHARLES: Jesu, Jesu, Gently 
Sleeping (SATB, soprano solo or 
children’s voices, a cappella). (H. 
W. Gray). A traditional Russian 
tune of simple character, attrac- 
tively harmonized, with an effective 
florid discant in the solo part. 

Bovet, Errc D.: O Night ie and 
Hallowed (My stére de Noél) 
(SATB, a cappella). A jubilant 
Christmas anthem in imitative motet 
style. 

Davis, KATHERINE K.: To Shepherds 
Fast Asleep (SSA, piano, organ). 
(Galaxy). A blithe original carol 
in traditional style, with fluent writ- 
ine for the three women’s voices. 


Kountz, RicHaArp: Carol of the 
Sheep Bells (SSAATTBB, a cap- 
pella). (Galaxy). sonorous de- 
velopment of a Slovak Christmas 
carol, with many resounding and 
dramatic choral effects. 

Kountz, RicuHarp: Hasten Swiftly, 
Hasten Softly (SSA or SATB, 
piano or organ). (Galaxy). Another 
Slovak carol, more gentle in nature 
and treatment than the Carol of the 
Sheep Bells. 


Kountz, RicHArp: Rise Up Early 
(TTBB, piano or organ). (Gal- 
axy). An original carol with a 


strong masculine swing. 

EAD, GARDNER: Tryste Noél (Nativ- 
ity Song) (SSAATBB, alto solo, 
organ ad lib.). (H. W. Gray). An 
original carol in barcarolle-like 


~~ 
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rhythm, with a solo voice set off 
against a chorus of from four to 
seven parts, in a style involving 
quasi-modal diatonic dissonance and 
pathetic, sinking melodic figures. 

Ser_y, Trsor: The Good Time Com- 
ing (TTTBB). (Southern). A 
rousing, convivial, masculine piece, 
competent in its handling of male 
voices but stiff in its accentuations 
of the text. 

Sowersy, Leo: Good King Wenceslas 
(SATB, organ). (H. W. Gray). 
The familiar carol in a setting 
whose chief novelty is the elabo- 
rately figured and chromatic organ 
accompaniment. 


WEstTRA, DorotHy Louise: A Babe 
Is Born in x (SATB, a 
cappella). (H. Gray). An at- 


tractive Pano of the imitiation- 
medieval manner sometimes  de- 
scribed as the “Oxford style.” 
Work, JoHN W.: Go Tell It on the 
Mountain (SSA, piano). (Galaxy). 
\ spiritual, conventionally arranged 
without much hint at the ethnic 
origins or native rhythmic spon- 
taneity of this type of music. 


Christmas Music Listed 


ADAM, ALPHONSE (arranged by 
Samuel Gaines and-Howard D. Mc- 
Kinney) : O Holy Night! (Cantique 
de Noél) (SA or SSA, organ). (J. 
Fischer & Bro.). 

BACH, JOHANN SEBASTIAN (arranged 
by Clarence Dickinson) : Jesu, Joy- 
aunce of My Heart (SATB, so- 
prano solo or youth choir, organ). 
H. W. Gray). 

Batt, Apert C.: Alleluia, Noél! 
(SATB, baritone solo, a cappella). 
(G. Schirmer). 

BARNES, EDWARD SHIPPEN: 
Are Shining 
or organ). 


The Stars 

3right (SATB, piano 

Reissue. (G. Schirmer). 

BINGHAM, SETH: Away in a Manger 
(SATB, youth choir ad lib., or- 
gan). (H. W. Gray). 

CALDWELL, MAry E.: Carol of the 
Little King (SATB, organ or 
piano). (H. W. Gray). 


CLOKEY, JosEpH W.: No _ Lullaby 
Need Mary Sing (SA or SSA, 
organ or piano). (J. Fischer & 
Bro.) 7 


DICKINSON, CLARENCE: 
the Fields (S ais <— or a cap- 
pella). (H. W. Gray) 

DICKINSON, CLARENCE: The Friendly 
Beasts (SATB, with unison, youth 
choir, or SA, ad lib.; organ). (H. 


Angels O’er 


W. Gray). 
Enpers, Harvey: We Wish You a 
Merry Christmas (TTBB, soprano 


solo or unison boys’ 
(Galaxy). 
FRIEDELL, HAkoLp: 
(SATB, a 
Gray). 
Graves, RicHArD: Christmas Eve 
(SATB, a capella). (London: A. 
& C. Black; Boston: Birchard). 
HJELMERVIK, KENNETH: A_ Lovely 
Rose Is Sprung (SSAATTBB, a 
cappella). (Birchard). 
RepPPER, CHARLES: Candle Lights of 
Christmas (SATB, a_ cappella). 


(Birchard). 

HELFENBEIN, LaApis_tas: God 
You Merry, Gentlemen 
piano or organ). (Galaxy). 

Nites, JoHN JaAcop, and Horton, 
Lewis Henry: I Wonder As I 
Wander (SA, mezzo-soprano solo, 
piano; TB, medium-voice _ solo, 
piano). (G. Schirmer). Reissue. 

Nites, JoHN Jacop, and Parsons, 
ARRAND: Never Was a Child Sq 
Lovely (SSA, a cappella). (G. 
Schirmer). Reissue. 

Nites, JoHNn JAcop: The Seven Vir- 
gins (SSATB, soprano and alto 
solos, a cappella). (G. Schirmer). 
Reissue. 

Oxtson, Marion: Christ Is 
(SATB, a cappella). (J. Fischer & 


sro.). 

ParrisH, CARL: I Saw Three Candles 
Burning Bright (SSAA, a cap- 
pella). (Witmark). 

Praetorius, MicHaet (adapted by 
Carl Deis) : Lo, how a Rose E’er 
em (SAB, piano or organ 
ad lib.). Reissue. (G. Schirmer). 


choir, piano). 


Song of Mary 
cappella). (H. W. 


Rest 


(unison, 


Born! 


REIMANN, HEINRICH (arranged by 
Clarence Dickinson). Joseph, Ten. 
der Joseph Mine (SATB, soprano 
solo, organ). (H. W. Gray). 

ROCKEFELLER, HELEN C.: In Thy 
Cradle (youth choir, unison, or SA. 


with piano or organ). (H. W. 
Gray). 

Rowtey, Artec: The Holy Birth 
(SATB, organ ad lib. ). = idon: 
Novello; New York: H. W. Gray) 

SEITZ, Harry : Mary’s ‘Lullaby (SSA, 
a cappella). (Remick). 


TUNDER, FRANTzZ (arranged by Felix 


Guenther) : Wake, Awake (SATB. 


soprano solo, organ). (H. W 
Gray). 
WriGHt, SEARLE: Cradle Carol 


(SATB, a 
Gray). 


cappella). (H VY 


Other Choral Music 


McKInnNeEy, MATHILDE: Alleluia 
(SSA, a cappella). (J. Fiscier & 
Bro.). Attractive, flowing lines 
variety of color, and effective cli- 
mactic sonorities mark this ‘hree- 
part anthem. 

Pasey, C. BH. H.: 


O man, loo  up- 
ard, from 


Voces Clamantium 
(SATB, organ). (London: Noy- 
ello; New York: H. W. Gra). A 


republication of a lofty, sturdy 


soundly composed excerpt from : 
work by one of England’s mo-t ac- 
complished choral composers «i the 
last generation. 

Bacu, J. S.: Magnificat. Edit: 1 bj 
Karl Straube. Piano score witli text, 


newly. arranged by Herman oth 
(Peters). The late Karl Straube, 
for many years organist and | ader 
of the famous choir in Bach’s own 
church in Leipzig, was emirenth 
fitted to edit Bach’s music. The 
piano reduction, by Herman oth, 
gives a good idea of the orch: stral 
score, but will need thinning out 
when it is actually played a: re- 
hearsals. The full score is also 
available from Peters. 

R. S. 
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Giorgio Polacco .. . 


(Continued from page 9) 
Lazzari, and Alexander Kipnis. In the 
last half of his tenure, after the post- 
war anti-German feeling had begun to 
die down, he built up a superb Ger- 
man wing, bringing to this country 
for the first time Frida Leider, Lotte 
Lehmann, Marie Rajdl, Maria Ols- 
zewska, Hans Hermann Nissen, Ru- 


dolf 3ockelmann, and Heinrich 
Schlusnus. 
HEN he was in charge of an 


opera, Mr. Polacco served the 
combined functions of conductor, 
vocal coach, and stage director. He 
knew the weakness as well as the 
strength of the great artists who 
worked with him. His flexible baton 
technique enabled him to keep pace 
with the rhythmic vagaries of Chalia- 
pin’s Boris or to catch Miss Garden’s 

od of the day when she appeared 
as Carmen, a role she disliked and 
never sang twice alike. He was able 
to give Muzio the confidence she 
necded to try once more the part of 
Aida, which never ceased to terrify 
her because the pianissimo A at the 
end of the Nile Scene aria usually 
gave her vocal difficulty. His counsel 
heiped to make Edith Mason, to whom 
he was then married, one of the su- 
preme lyric sopranos of modern times 
—iin unsurpassed Mimi, Cio-Cio-San, 
Gilda, and Nannetta, in Falstaff. 

ie still maintains that operatic con- 
ductors ought to take more responsi- 
bility for proper staging than they 
us tally do. Until he brought Charles 
Moor, in whom he had confidence, to 
Chicago in 1925, he had never in his 
ntire career been willing to share 
final authority with anyone else in 
matters of stage direction. Like Mr. 
Toscanini, he has always felt that it 
is the conductor’s business to under- 
stand completely the dramatic aspects 
of each opera, and to see that action 
makes sense and mise-en-scéne looks 
well. He is impatient with contem- 
porary conductors who think they 
have done their job when they have 
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prepared the music alone. But he ad- 
mits, with a note of admiration in his 
voice, that he had no Herbert Graf to 
work with, even in Gatti-Casazza’s 
days at the Metropolitan. 

Mr. Polacco has little sympathy for 
oversymphonic operatic conductors, 
whose preoccupation with the orches- 
tra makes them override the singers, 
failing to achieve tonal balance or to 
aliow them leeway for phrasing and 
dramatic coloration. Last year, after 
a particularly breathless performance 
of Carmen—not at the Metropolitan— 
he sought out the conductor and read 
him a paternal lecture. “You must 
breathe with the singers,” he main- 
tained, “and you must say the words, 
all the words, with them. Otherwise 
you rob them of the opportunity to 
place their tones correctly, to sing ex- 
pressively, and to communicate the 


dramatic meaning of the text.” 


N operatic performance is empty 

for Mr. Polacco unless all its dra- 
matic qualities are preserved along 
with the music. No libretto seems 
foolish to him; for every libretto, no 
matter how crude it may be from a 
literary point of view, provides the 
necessary explanation for the music. 
He does not consider a role to be 
properly cast unless the artist assigned 
to it can cope with its theatrical 
qualities as successfully as with its 
vocal ones. The current habit of 
awarding the part of Gilda in Rigo- 
letto to a coloratura soprano, for in- 
stance, he considers an abomination 
“My former wife, Edith Mason, was 
an ideal Gilda,” he asserts, “because 
her voice, while completely flexible, 
was large enough to give dramatic 
weight to the music. Verdi would 
not have been such a fool as to write 
an opera in which a soprano with a 
thin, light voice was expected to hold 
her own against the formidable role 
of the baritone, with whom she has 
so many scenes. Verdi himself once 
wrote a letter to his _ publisher, 
threatening to withdraw the opera 
from circulation if coloraturas were 
permitted to sing it.” 


The magisterial qualities of Mr 


Polacco’s art have received many 
tributes in the press. After a per- 
formance of Aida, Warren Storey 
Smith, of the Boston Post, wrote: 


‘There is not an instrumental detail 
in Verdi's score which escapes his 
watchful eye and ear, nor does he 
miss one of its potentialities for broad 
and sweeping eloquence. There is with 
him always the enkindling enthusiasm 
of one who has come fresh upon a 
masterpiece and wishes to share his 
discovery with his hearers.” 

Of his memorable reading of Pel- 
léas et Mélisande, H. T. Parker wrote, 
in the Boston Transcript: “Farther 
than most conductors Mr. Polacco has 
solved the problem of Debussy’s score. 
The divining conductor assorts both 
the mysteries and the candors; arrays 
and contrasts them; fuses atmosphere 
and drama; holds his orchestra in 
leash for Debussy’ s changeful will. 
With exceeding penetration, by the 
justest of means, Mr. Polacco so dis- 
cerns and accomplishes. The manifold 
Pelléas et Mélisande, the Debussy who 
was composer, and poet too, sound 
from his orchestra-pit. Into the Chi- 
cagoan band, cumbered with serving 
like the woman of Scripture, he in- 
fuses his own sensibility and plas- 
ticity. In his image it plays.” 

Now that the quiet period of his life 
has arrived, Giorgio Polacco spends 
most of his days in his New York 
apartment, with “its expansive view 
north across Central Park, reading, 
conversing with old friends, and 
watching an operatic generation in 
which he no longer plays an active 
part. But he does not live in the past 
alone; he is full of hope and confi- 
dence for the future, and his interest 
in young singers is inexhaustible. 
“The other day at an audition,” he 








Edith Mason as Cio-Cio-San 


said, “I heard a wonderful Tosca, the 
finest in many years. Her name? 
Gertrude Rib la. You will see for 
yourself one of these days.” 

The center of his universe is his 
daughter Graziella, whose childhood 
is documented in the files of Musical 
AMERICA by annual photographs 
showing her with her father and her 
mother, Miss Mason, during the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera days. Though her 
voice inherits much of the sweetness 
of her mother’s, Graziella has heen 
understandably hesitant about choos- 
ing an operatic career. After a few 
experiments with the speaking stage, 
including a successful summer-thea 
tre performance as Regina in Lillian 
Hellman’s The Little Foxes, she has 
finally decided that the attraction of 
opera is too strong to resist, and 1s 
now devoting herself entirely to vocal 
study and coaching. Her decision 
makes Giorgio Polacco happy. “I am 
full of pride,” he says, “for Graziella’s 
career 1s my future.” 


Six Programs Given 
In Festival At Besancon 


3ESANCON, FrANcE.—The Interna- 
tional Festival of Music at Besancon, 
under the artistic direction of Gaston 
Poulet, was held from Sept. 2 to Sept 
11. Six programs by Les Concerts 
Colonne were conducted by Wilheln 
Furtwangler, André Cluytens, and 
Mr. Poulet. Soloists included Josepl 
Szigeti, Wilhelm Kempff, Andrés 
Segovia, Franz Josef Hirt, an 
Made: Tagliaferro. In addition, six 
programs were given by Mr. Szigeti 
Mr. Segovia, Mr. Kempff, Miss Tag- 
liaferro, Gerard Souzay, and the Veg} 
Quartet. The choral concerts in- 
cluded performances of Bach’s Mag 
nificat, and masses by Henri Busser 
and André Caplet, presented by the 
Chanteurs de St. Eustache 
Lifar presented two ballet evenings 


Serge 


Symphony Season 
Begins in Baltimore 


BALTIMORE The eighth season of 
the Baltimore Symphony, under the 
musical direction of its founder, 
Reginald Stewart, is scheduled t 
begin at the Lyric Theatre on Nov 


2. The season will include a mid 
week series of twelve Wednesday 
evening concerts; a Sunday series of 
ten popular-price programs; a series 


of education + concerts in four Balti 


more high school auditoriums; and a 
number of special events 

Soloists in the mid-week series wil 
include Rudolf Serkin, William Kroll 
Solomon, Martial Singher, Eileer 
Farrell, Dame Myra Hess, Toss) 
Spivakovsky, Alexander Sklarevsk 
Sylvia Zaremba, and Nell Tangemar 
who will sing Fauré’s Chansons d’Eve 

The Sunday series, presented unde 
the auspices of the bureau of musi 
of the department of recreation anc 
parks of the city of Baltimore, will 
begin on Nov. 6 
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Howard 


Arturo di Filippi, of the University 
of Miami faculty, and managing direc- 
tor of the Opera Guild of Miami, with 
Enrico Leide, conductor, after the 
latter signed a contract to conduct 
for the guild during the coming year 


Briggs To Edit Etude 
Following Cooke Retirement 


Bryn Mawr, PENNA.—The resig- 
nation of James Francis Cooke, editor- 
in-chief of Etude magazine, was ac- 
cepted by the board of directors on 
Sept. 19. Mr. Cooke will hold the 
title of editor emeritus, and will con- 
tinue as president of the Theodore 
Presser Foundation, a position he has 
held since 1916. John Briggs, now 
managing editor of /:tude, will suc- 
ceed Mr. Cooke, following the latter’s 
retirement on Jan. 1. Dorothy Gar- 
retson, now associate editor, will be- 
come managing editor. The Theodore 
Presser Company also announced that 
Richard CC. Newbold, Herbert L. 
Brown, and Frederick L. Linck have 
been named vice-presidents of the 
company, 





Song of Norway Ends 


. 

St. Louis Opera Season 

Sr. Louis. — The 31st Municipal 
Opera season closed on Labor Day 
with a final performance of Song of 
Norway, with music by Edvard Grieg. 
Helena Bliss was the Nina; Robert 
Shafer, Rickard; John Tyers, Grieg; 
Brenda Lewis, the Countess; Sig 
Arno, the Count Peppi; and Robert 
3ernard, Pisoni. Edwin MacArthur 
conducted; Watson Barratt was the 
art director; Maria Tallchief was the 
leading dancer in the final act; and 
Seth Greiner was soloist in the inter- 
polated concerto. The final produc- 
tion, which played for two weeks, was 
preceded by one-week stands of The 
Red Mill, Roberta, and The Vaga- 
bond King. The season’s total at- 
tendance of 898,448 exceeded by 31,- 
000 the previous high, established in 
1946. A total of 87 performances of 
eleven operas were given, two being 
rained out. All productions were under 
the personal direction of John Ken- 
nedy, and Paul Beisman was the gen- 
eral manager. 

Herpert W. Cost 


Ontario Bach Festival 
Makes Plans for Spring 
Lonpon, Ont.—Following the first 
Bach Festival in Canada, Gordon Jef- 
fery, registrar of the University of 
Western Ontario’s Music Teachers’ 
College, has announced that’ a_ six- 
performance festival will be held next 
spring, to mark the bicentenary of 
the composer’s death. The concerts 
will be conducted by Ernest White. 
Soloists with the small orchestra 
have included Karl Brock, tenor; 
Eunice McDonald, soprano; Ramond 
Wicher, organist; Margaret Tremeer, 
contralto; and Helen Russell, con- 
tralto. All performances are supple- 
mented by the Baroque organ built 
by Mr. White and installed in what 
was formerly an early Congregational 
church. H. W. R. NEwMAN 
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Ben Greenhau: 


LEVENTRITT PRESENTATION 


Judges and officials congratulate Gary Graffman, pianist, 


winner of the 


tenth annual Edgar M. Leventritt Award—Lillian Fuchs, Alexander Schneider 
Nadia Reisenberg, Arthur Judson, George Szell, Mr. Graffman, Mrs. Edgar M 
Leventritt, Rudolf Serkin, Robert Goldsand, Mrs. T. Roland Berner, and Eugene 
Istomin, winner of the competition in 1943. The 2I-year-old artist will ap 
pear with the New York Philharmonic-Symphony and with other major orchestra: 


Two Pianos — 
(Continued from page 27) 


unknown to today’s performers and 
public, as is the four-hand music of 
his friend and frequent piano partner, 
Ignaz Moscheles, whose Hommage a 
Handel, for two pianos, combines his- 
torical interest with all the elegant 
Romantic attributes of his period. 
Overshadowed in his own time by 
Schumann and Mendelssohn, Adolf 
Jensen, whose songs are only now at- 
taining a place in the lieder reper- 
toire, wrote notably and _ prolifically 
for the piano, four hands; his 
Abendmusik, Lebensbilder, Silhouettes, 
and Rosenlaube are deserving of at- 
tention. 


HERE is a staggering list of four- 

hand piano works by Schubert, 
which, though known to most duo- 
pianists, are infrequently presented to 
contemporary audiences. It is particu- 
larly regrettable that the F minor 
Fantasy, a work of truly symphonic 
dimensions, has never secured its de- 
served renown. Schumann’s An- 
dante and Variations, Op. 46, is a 
standard work on two-piano  pro- 
grams. However, it is not generally 
known that this work was originally 
scored for two pianos, two cellos, and 
French horn. In its original form, 
the use of the two pianos in combina- 
tion with the other instruments 
creates a tonal texture strikingly dif- 
ferent from that of any other chamber 
music combination. Our presentation 
of this work in New York is _ be- 
lieved by us to be the first public per- 
formance with the original instru- 
mentation in the United States. To 
think that this magnificent work is 
out of print, and could only be se- 
cured in photostatic copy from a li- 


brary! 


Another instance of rewarding re- 
search was our discovery five years 
ago, in the storeroom of Associated 
Music Publishers, of a hitherto un- 
known work by Liszt, his Grand 
Variations de Concert (originally 
called Hexameron, Variations on a 
theme from Bellini’s I  Puritam) 
which is actually the result of Liszt’s 
collaboration with five other masters— 
Chopin, Czerny, Thalberg, Herz and 
Pixis. 

While it is not necessary to investi- 
gate obscure archives in quest of four- 
hand piano works by Saint-Saéns, 
Chabrier, Debussy, Grieg, Ravel, 
Reger, Gliére, and other turn-of-the- 
century composers, it is surprising 
that one hardly ever hears such an 


imposing work as Debussy’s En Bla 
et Noir, with its macabre seco: 
movement, so prophetic of later d 
velopments in duo-piano writing 
Stravinsky and Barték; or the ma 
sive Reger Variations. Few peo 
even realize that two of the m« 
popular works of the current sy1 
phonic repertoire, Ravel’s Mot! 
Goose Suite and Chabrier’s Espaf 
were originally conceived for pia 
duo. 

If it is thought that the apex ci 
duo-piano writing has now been 
reached, it must not be assumed tl 
this is a capricious cultural manifest: 
tion of our time. For the heritage « 
four-hand literature must be viewe:! 
as a long and inevitable progressio 
Just as the writings of the outstan 
ing contemporaries are the logical ck 
velopment of all the creative exper 
mentation that has gone before the 
it becomes the duty of today’s per 
forming artist to acquaint himsel! 
with the stylistic and dynamic ad 
vancements made by great composers 
in each previous era. It is only 
through such awareness that du 
pianists can comprehend and realiz 
the ultimate potentialities of thei: 
medium. 
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RECORDS 


DEBUSSY: Images pour Orches- 
tre—Gigues; Ibéria; Rondes de 
Printemps. Orchestre de la Suisse 
Romande, Ernest Ansermet, con- 
ductor. (London ffrr). 





The greatest of Debussy conductors 
here provides all three of Debussy’s 
orchestral Images on a single long- 
playing disc. As in all of Mr. An- 
sermet’s interpretations of the music 
of Debussy and Ravel, the instru- 
mental textures are singularly clear 
and complete; the rhythmic impulse is 
constantly compelling ; the organiza- 
tion of musical ideas is complete in 
integration ; and the emotional expres- 
sion is natural and genuine. The con- 
ductor’s own orchestra plays superbly, 
and its playing is admirably repro- 
duced. td 
RESPIGHI: The Pines of Rome. 
Cincinnati Symphony, Eugene 
Goossens, conductor. (RCA Vic- 
tor) 

The best passages in this recording 
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Cctober, 1949 


(made more than two years ago, for 
Thor Johnson took over the Cincin- 
nati Symphony in the fall of 1947, 
when Mr. Goossens moved to Aus- 
tralia) occur in the slow movement, 
which is atmospheric and tonally at- 


tractive. In the louder sections—par- 

ticularly in the grandiose final evoca- 

tion of the Roman legions—the or- 

chestra’s thick, muddy tone robs the 

music of the brilliance it should _ 
C 


BARTOK: Concerto for Orches- 
tra. Amsterdam Concertgebouw 
Orchestra, Eduard van Beinum, 
conductor. (London ffrr). 


A European-made version of a 
work already recorded domestically 
for Columbia by Fritz Reiner. Mr. 
van Beinum’s conception of the score 
is dynamic and vital, and the orchestra 
sounds magnificent. Barték devotees 
will have to make their own choice 
between the two interpretations by 
master conductors. i. 2 


DEBUSSY: Jeux, Poéme Dansé. 
Symphony Orchestra of the Au- 
gusteo, Rome, Victor de Sabata, 
conductor. (RCA Victor) 


This recording leaves no room for 
doubt as to the commanding technical 
mastery of Mr. De Sabata, who will 
appear this winter as guest conductor 
of the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony and other orchestras. All the 
problems of execution in an inchoate, 
somewhat vapid score (written for a 
Diaghileff-produced ballet about a ten- 
nis game) are successfully solved, and 
the music is presented with appropriate 
texture and general atmosphere. The 
work itself will hardly interest those 
who are not collectors of Debussy 
curiosa. cm 


DEBUSSY [arranged by Erich 
Leinsdorf): Suite, from Pelléas at 
Mélisande. Cleveland Orchestra, 
Erich Leinsdorf conducting. (Col- 
umbia). 


With skill and taste, Mr. Leinsdorf 
has excerpted a set of the orchestral 
interludes from Debussy’s opera and 
arranged them into a fluent and natu- 
ral sequence. The suite is, in effect, 
a long tone-poem or sequence of mood 
pictures, whose sentiment is appealing 
even without the theatrical context in 
which the composer intended them to 
serve. Since my copy was faulty, and 
blasted regularly at high frequencies, 
I cannot speak with confidence about 
the technical aspects of the recording. 


- 


SIBELIUS: Tapiola. Royal Phil- 
harmonic, Sir Thomas Beecham, 
conductor. (RCA Victor) 


Sir Thomas Beecham achieves such 
marvels of phrasing, color, lyric in- 
flection, and dramatic accent in Si- 
belius’ slow-paced, long-winded mood 
piece that the music would be inter- 
esting on this recording if it were 
ever going to be. The engineering of 
the British recording studio is on the 
same high level as the achievements 
in the recent Beecham-birthday re- 
leases. Cc. S. 


COATES, ERIC: The Three Bears; 
The Dance of the Orange Blos- 
soms, from The Jester at the 
Wedding; Suite, The Three Men. 
New Symphony, Eric Coates con- 
ducting. (London ffrr). 


England produces no more attrac- 
tive light music than that of Eric 
Coates, though some listeners may 
find—despite the brilliant perform- 
ances led by the conductor—that a 
little bit goes a long way. a 


HANDEL [arranged by Sir Ham- 
ilton Harty): Suite from Royal 
Fireworks Music. Liverpool Phil- 
harmonic, Sir Malcolm Sargent, 
conductor. (Columbia). 


No other latter-day arranger has 
surpassed the late Sir Hamilton Harty 
in transcribing Handel’s music for 
modern orchestra, a task the Irish 
conductor approached with a fine ear 


for sonority and a deep respect for 
the essential character of the music. 
Sir Malcolm Sargent presents all but 
one of the movements written by 
Handel in 1748 on commission from 
George II. The Liverpool Philhar- 
monic is neither a brilliant nor an es- 
pecially flexible group, but the con- 
ductor’s approach to the music is 
manly and warm. a 


BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 5, C 
minor. Paris Conservatory Orches- 
tra, Carl Schuricht conducting. 
(London ffrr). 


The extraordinary faithfulness of 
tonal reproduction in this recording 
(as in almost all London ffrr re- 
leases) entitles it to serious considera- 
tion from those whose libraries still 
lack Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. 
Though it bears no special personal 
stamp, Mr. Schuricht’s reading of the 
score is sound, musicianly, and in 
every essential way quite satisfying. 

ae. 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Symphony No. 4, 
F minor. Paris Conservatory Or- 
chestra, Erich Kleiber conducting. 
(London ffrr). 


Though Mr. Kleiber disdains some 
of the theatrics of Serge Koussevitzky 
and other virtuoso conductors of the 
American scene, his version of the 
symphony is a telling one, forcefully 
realized and expertly handled in every 
detail. The Paris Conservatory Or- 
chestra plays responsively, and the 
recording is technically outstanding. 

on 


BEETHOVEN: Concerto, C major, 
for violin, cello and piano. John 
Corigliano, _ violinist;  Leonar 
Rose, cellist; Walter Hendl, pi- 
anist; New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, Bruno Walter conduct- 
ing. (Columbia) 


A performance of the rarest and 
most scrupulous beauty, impeccably 
accomplished by the soloists, co-ordi- 
nated and paced with taste and imagi- 
nation by Mr. Walter, and expertly 
transcribed by Columbia’s engineers. 

CB 


AUBER OVERTURES: Masaniello; 
The Crown Diamonds; The Bronze 
Horse; Fra Diavolo. Boston Pops 
Orchestra, Arthur Fiedler, conduc- 
tor. (RCA Victor) 


Mr. Fiedler conducts these bright 
overtures with his usual crisp, busi- 
ness-like efficiency. Four Auber over- 
tures are a good many to take at one 
sitting, since all of these except the 
Overture to Fra Diavolo— which 
shows a fresher inventiveness than 
the others—are cut from the same bolt 
of musical goods. But each one, taken 
by itself, is agreeable; and there is no 
law requiring the owner of the set to 
play all four overtures without stop- 
ping. ae 8 


WAGNER: Overture to The Fly- 
ing Dutchman. Boston Symphony, 
Serge Koussevitzky, conductor. 


(RCA Victor) 


A supremely fine reproduction of 
the sound of the Boston Symphony at 
its best. Mr. Koussevitzky’s interpreta- 
tion sacrifices musical cohe rence to ex- 
ternal theatrics, but is charged with 
energy and effective rhetoric. 


ce 
KREISLER FAVORITES: Caprice 
Viennois; Liebesleid; Recitative 


and Scherzo-Caprice; Liebesfreud; 
Tambourin Chinois. Zino Fran- 
cescatti, violinist; Arthur Balsam, 
pianist. (Columbia). 


In superlative form, Mr. Frances- 
catti delivers these hackneyed violin- 
istic favorites with such personal con- 
viction and surpassing musicianship 
that they take on new interest. On the 
long-playing version, Mr. Frances- 
catti’s dazzling performances of eight 
Paganini caprices are coupled with 
the Kreisler pieces. Ss 


A CHOPIN RECITAL: Fantaisie, 
F Minor, Op. 49; Fantaisie-lm- 
promptu, C sharp minor, Op. 
posth.; Barcarolle, F sharp major, 
Op. 60. Gyorgy Sandor, pianist. 
(Columbia). 


Mr. Sandor's contribution to the list 
of Chopin anniversary-year recordings 
is played with great clarity and clean- 
ness of execution, considerable dra- 
matic power, and—except in the F 
minor Fantaisie, whose lyric measures 
are rather rigidly metrical at times— 
sensitive responsiveness to melodic 
line. Coe 


DVORAK: String Quartet, F 
major, Op. 96 (American). 
Griller String Quartet. (London 
ffrr). 


A frayed remnant of Romantic 
string-quartet literature (considerably 
inferior in interest to the best of 
Dvorak’s chamber works) is played 
with beautiful ensemble and apparent 
enthusiasm by one of the finest con 
temporary groups. . 
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OPERA AT CITY CENTER 





(Continued from page 3) 


strated a rare beauty of line, phras- 
ing, and vocal coloration, as well as 
an- unexpected degree of sheer vocal 
power. Although Miss Reiring was 
less vivid as an actress than as a 
singer, her whole performance in- 
dicated that a new personality of 
major interest has crossed our opera- 
tic horizon. 

Mr. Petrak’s Bacchus gave further 
testimony to his remarkable artistic 
growth. He sang most beautifuly, 
with easy tone production despite the 
high tessitura, with manly breadth 
and with uncommon perception in 
matters of phrasing and inflection. 
Virginia MacWatters’ Zerbinetta was 
as before, a shrewd and stagewise im- 
personation, vocalized with more flair 
and showmanship than exactness of 
coloratura. Miss Patton displayed a 
fine voice as the Composer, but was 
not quite in her element musically. 

As Harlequin, Mr. Tyers was expert 
in every department of his craft, 
handling the action with ease and 
fluency, and tossing off the music with 
delightful aplomb. Ann Ayars, Rosa- 
lind Nadell, and Dorothy MacNeil— 
as Nayde, Dryade, and Echo—sang 
charmingly and made the requisite 
pretty picture. Others in the generally 
competent cast were Robert Rounse- 
ville (Dancing Master), Matthew 
Farruggio (An Officer), Edwin Dun- 
ning (Wigmaker), Arthur Newman 
(Lackey), Luigi Vellucci (Scaramuc- 
cio), Paul Dennis (Truffaldin), and 
Nathaniel Sprinzena (Brighella). 

Ceci. SMITH 


The Tales of Hoffmann, Sept, 30 

The second performance of the 
New York City Opera Company’s 
eight-week fall season was Jacques 
Offenbach’s The Tales of Hoffmann. 
While the production seemed to have 
lost, at least temporarily, something 
of the fine ensemble edge that last 
spring characterized its initial three 
presentations, it retained most of the 
fundamental virtues that make it one 
of the more attractive ornaments to 
the lyric-theatre repertoire at the City 
Center. 

The most distinguished unifying 
factor was Carlton Gauld’s perform- 
ance in the three roles of Lindorf, 
Coppelius, and Miracle. His con- 
ception of the significance of his part 
—for there is really only one antag- 
onist—was complete, and he increased 
the scale of his projection so skillfully 
that in the final act his militant dia- 
bolism made the tragic point un- 
equivocally clear. As Dapertutto, 
Walter Cassel sang Scintille diamant 
fluently, but was able to evoke little 
of its incantational quality. 

The best singing of the evening was 
contributed by Frances Yeend, who 
was a beautiful Antonia. She pre- 
sented the music with a great deal of 
style, in tones that were fresh and 
flawlessly produced, and she achieved 
a fine C sharp at the end. Rosalind 
Nadell, as Nicklausse, wore her 
trousers convincingly, and sang 
throughout with warm spontaniety and 
excellent control. Suzy Morris, mak- 
ing her first appearance as Giulietta, 
looked every inch the courtesan, but 
was not vocally at her best; and Vir- 
ginia MacWatters was theatrically ef- 
fective as Olympia, except for oc- 
casional lapses into un-doll-like move- 
ment. 

As Hoffmann, Robert Rounseville 
acted confidently, and, except when he 
allowed tones in his middle voice to 
drop back in his throat, sang with 
considerable freshness. James Pease 
was an excellent Crespel; and Luigi 
Vellucci, who also sang Andres, made 
a good deal of Franz’s little buffo aria 
in the last act. Edwin Dunning’s flair 
for the grotesque stood him in good 
stead as Spalanzani, and he was also 
an adequite Schlemil. Richard Went- 
worth was the Luther, Frances Bible 
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the Mother of Antonia, and Arthur 
Newman the Hermann. 

The orchestra played well under 
Jean Morel, whose conducting was 
generally well-paced and flexible, al- 
though in the ensemble scenes he 
seemed willing to sacrifice accuracy 
of intonation for vigor and speed. 

i, iy 


Madama Butterfly, Oct. 1 


The cast of the season’s first per- 
formance of Puccini’s Madama But- 
terfly contained one newcomer, George 
Jongeyans, who made his debut as 
the Bonze. Mr. Jongeyans, a Finnish 
bass, of Dutch parentage, revealed a 
solid, well-produced voice and a good 
stage presence. More extensive and 
demanding roles will bring out the 
full measure of his capabilities; he 
made the most of his opportunity. 
Camilla Williams, in the title role, 
saved the performance from the rou- 
tine into which it threatened to slip 
more than once during the evening. 
Dramatically she was deeply moving, 
especially in the second act, and vo- 
cally she was in her best form. She 
had too little power and color in her 
lower voice, but her upper tones cut 
through, in climaxes, with exciting 
brilliance. 

Giulio Gari, as Pinkerton, and John 
Tyers, as Sharpless, both seemed dry 
of voice and uncomfortable of stage 
demeanor. Rosalind Nadell’s Suzuki, 
already excellent, would be better still 
if she could improve its dramatic de- 
tail. She forgot to be Japanese when 
she became absorbed in the music. 
Nathaniel Sprinzena was Goro; Doro- 
thy MacNeil, Kate Pinkerton; Arthur 
Newman, Yamadori; and Edwin Dun- 
ning, the Imperial Commissioner. The 
uneven nature of the performance was 
partly the responsibility of Thomas P. 
Martin, who took many tempos too 
fast, in the attempt to whip up dra- 
matic intensity. He did not employ 
the subtlety of beat which would have 
shaped phrases for the singers and in- 
dicated to the players the finer pauses 
and shadings. He was too much of a 
driver and not enough of a leader. 

RK. 5. 


Aida, Oct, 2, 2:30 


The New York City Opera Com- 
pany’s first Aida of the fall season 
had a familiar cast, excepting Gean 
Greenwell, who appeared as the King 
for the first time with the company. 
He sang creditably, but with inferior 
diction. Also new was Charles Weid- 
man’s choreography, whose aptness 
and charm’ were, unfortunately, 
merely suggested by the ragged danc- 
ing of the corps. 











Ben Greenhaus 


In the final scene of the New York City Opera Company's opening performance 
of Ariadne auf Naxos are Rudolph Petrak (Bacchus) and Maria Reining (Ariadne) 


The opera as a whole, however, 
came off quite well, particularly the 
Nile Scene. It was a thoroughgoing 
delight to see how Leona Scheune- 
mann’s Aida and Lawrence Winters’ 
Amonasro have grown. Both acted 
and sang with complete respect not 
only for the emotional situation but 
for every word, creating an illusion 
of considerable forcefulness. 

Rudolph Petrak, as Radames; and 
Margery Mayer, as Amneris, fitted 
capably into the picture without 
achieving individual distinction. Oscar 
Natzka’s Ramfis was a_ pleasure. 
Frances Bible and Edwin Dunning 
completed the cast. The conductor 
was again Laszlo Halasz; his pacing 
seemed generally a little less pre- 
cipitate than before. The big ensembles 
were still rushed, but he became more 
indulgent toward the singers when 
there were only a few on the stage. 
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The Marriage of Figaro, Oct, 2 


One of the best shows under any 
Manhattan theatre roof, the English 
version of The Marriage of Figaro, 
has retained its sparkle in this year’s 
production, which is essentially un- 
changed from previous ones. This 
performance moved as if on wings, 
sped by the masterly conducting of 
Joseph Rosenstock. Leopold Sachse’s 
stage direction was generally imagina- 
tive and clever, and only one or two 
awkwardnesses remained to plague 
otherwise neatly timed and spaced ac- 
tion. Specifically, the placement of 
the Count and Countess on stools near 
the footlights with their backs to the 
audience in the wedding scene seemed 
unnecessarily clumsy. Figaro was 





Backstage at the opening performance of Tosca at the San Francisco Opera are 
Fausto Cleva, the conductor; Armando Agnini, the stage director; Elisabetta 
Barbato, the Tosca; and Gaetano Merola, general director of the opera company 





forced to leave his bride and come 
down front in order to observe the 
business of the Count pricking his fin- 
ger on the pin which seals Susazina’s 
note. Charles Weidman’s chorevgra- 
phy, such as it was in the conined 
space, was made harder to see, an! the 
placing and carrying away of the 
stools by footmen was distractin 
There was not a weak spot in the 
cast line. Walter Cassel’s Almaviva 
has grown in elegance, and his lus- 
trous voice added weight to the en- 
sembles. Frances Yeend sang the 
Countess’ music with nobility of -tyle 
and pathos of mood. James F ease 
again found Figaro one of his inost 
congenial roles, a jolly schemer with- 
out buffoonery. He sang with case, 
brilliance, and bravado. Virginia | las- 
kins was an adorable Susanna, with a 
deep understanding of the importance 
of the role, and a serious charm of 
manner that underlay all the gaiety 
the part demands. Frances Bible 
proved again that she is one of the 
most delightful Cherubinos of the day. 
Richard Wentworth as Bartolo, Mary 
Kreste as Marcellina, Luigi Vellucci 
as Basilio and Curzio, Arthur New- 
man as Antonio, and Dorothy Mac- 
Neil as Barbarina all contributed 
genuine comedy and musical expert- 
ness. Joyce White and Dorothy Shawn 
were the two peasant girls. Q. 1 


Munch Assumes 
Conductorship of 
Boston Symphony 


Boston—Charles Munch, successor 
to Serge Koussevitzky as conductor 
of the Boston Symphony, arrived in 
Boston by plane to assume his new 
duties, following a number of con- 
ducting engagements in his native 
France. The orchestra’s 67th season 
commenced on Oct. 7, in Symphony 
Hall. Mr. Munch’s first season as 
the symphony’s regular conductor co- 
incides with the fiftieth anniversary 
of the building of Symphony Hall. In 
honor of .the occasion, the season’s 
first program consisted of an exact 
repetition of the one that Wilhelm 
Gericke presented at the opening sub- 
scription concerts in the hall, on Oct. 
19 and 20, 1900. In addition, Mr. 
Munch conducted La _ Procession 
Nocturne, by Henri Rabaud, con- 
ductor of the orchestra in 1918-19, 
who died in France on Sept. 8. 

E. Power Biggs was the soloist 
in Handel’s Fourth Organ Concerto 
in the opening program, which also 
included the Overture to Weber's 
Euryanthe; the ballet music and 
entracte from Rosamunde, by Schiw- 
bert; and Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony. The concert marked the 


dedication of a new organ, recently 
installed to replace the one built fifty 
years ago. 
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| obert and Gaby Casadesus inspect ancient and mod- Frank LaForge, with Joanne and David, before the 
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Ben Greenhaus 
Ernest Bloch and Corinne Lacomblé 


Marian Anderson and Pierre Fournier meet in the 
Swiss Alps, where Miss Anderson spent the summer 
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